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Literature. 


THE RETURNED LETTERS. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


How she strives her grief to smother! 
Tears fall on the snowy page ; 

To a daughter writes the mother, 
Calls ber home to cheer her age. 

Weary then with looking—longing, 
Weeks and weeks pass sadly by ; 

All the past to memory thronging— 
Hopiog on, but—no reply. 

Till at last there comes a letter : 
Tis her own, she traces there,— 

Better she had died,—far better,— 
“Gone away, and not kaown where.” 


From her home across the ocean, 
Blotted with repentant tears, 

Writes the daughter her emotion— 
How she tarns to earlier years ; 

Prays that Heav’n may bless her mother, 
Tells her of her wedded joy, 

How she left her for another— 
Sends the picture of her bey. 

Then she waits to be forgiven, 
Till another year has fled ; 

Back her letter, torn and riven, 
Comes,—and on it written—“ Dean.” 


THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 
Continued from the “ Albion’’ of June 23. 
CHAPTER XII.—MRS. DELL'S INTRODUCTION TO THE WORLD. 


**O dear, O dear, was there ever such wretched weather for August? 
What, no fire!” And ap went Mrs. Addersley’s yellow jewelled hands 
and black eyes, whilst her sharp chin disappeared in her swansdown- 
wrapper, as che stood shivering at the door of the great drawing-room 
which had been prepared for the reception of the few relations and 
neighbours to whom it was necessary for Mr. Dell to introduce his wife. 
The chandeliers were not yet lit, either in this or in the “long room” 
beyond, the folding doors of which were thrown open; and two wax 
cgndles burning dimly on the broad mantel piece made only a kind of 
twilight, in which gilded mirrors. picture-frames, and cornices shone out 
with a rich subdued splendour. The window-blinds were drawn down 
as low as the boxes of flowefs. The waving shadows from the plants 
were thrown by the moonlight on the white and beautiful carpet. In 
the “long room,” which was left almost empty for dancing, the windows 
were wide open, and revealed the clear snmmer sky with its full moon 
and stars. It was the light breeze from these windows which met Mra. 
Addersley as she opened the door, and that had called forth her excla- 
mation about the weather. Presently finding no one hurried out to lead 
her to a chair, and to wrap her up, she stretched out her long yellow 
neck, and peered into the room, wondering if there was really no one 
there, when her eyes fell upon a white figure in a veil standing ata 
mirror, (which was opposite to adother mirror,) and apparently engaged 
in gazing down the long vista of chandeliers formed by the reflections. 
It was so statue-like and still, that Mrs. Addersley had rome difficulty 
in persuading herself that it was that “young romp,” as she called 
Wiuny ; and her voice was a little uucerta n when che said, putting her 
foot on the threshold,—“ Is that you, Mrs. Deli?” ‘But it soon found its 
usual sharp tone as Winvy sighed, then laughed, and then came to meet 
her. 

“Some people have strange fancies, to stand here in such a dress as 
that, with all the windows open, letting in the nasty damp night air, — 
all in the dark, too!” Mrs. Addersley then seated herself in a large 
arm-chair by Wiany, and chatted away to her; who on her part soon 
forgot her annoyance at being disturbed in the dreamy enjoyment of the 
mirror vista, the evening breeze, the silence, and the odours of the 
flowers she had herself gathered and arranged amongst the quaint old 
farniture, 

“What, dressed, Winny?” said Mr. Dell, joining them. 
hardly see you in this light.” 

“ Oh she looks very well,” said Mrs, Addersley, looking through her 
eye-glass critically at Wiony’s simple wedding-dress : “‘ Very well, but 
not of consequence enough for the belle of the evening.” 

“Qh, we'll leave that to Grace,” Winny said, laughingly. 

“ How late Grace is,” remarked Mr. Dell, looking at his watch. We 
shall have Sir George here presently. 

“Can I go and help her, Mrs, Addersley?"’ Winny asked. 

“Oh no, tbauk you, Mrs. Dell; she was dressed jong before I came 
down—just giviog the finishing touch, you kaow. By the by, what an 
odd freak it was of hers to give her maid a holiday just as we are going 
out of mourning, and want so many new things. Grace has had to alter 
her dresses herself. She ought to know better than to spoil her figure 
by working all day, while that creature enjoys herself; but there, Grace 
is quite falling into your Euglish method of treating servants. O here 
you are, Grace. Ah, you look yourself to-night, child.” 

“ Now, Visor, prepare your eyes for a perfect blaze of beauty,” said 
Mr. Dell, as he lit the chandelier. “ Really Grace,” he continued, draw- 
ing her under it, and tarning to Winny with a smile, who, with her 
usual mode of expressing what she felt to be unspeakable admiration, 
was clapping her hands softly, with a half sigh, “really, this is hardly 
fair of her, is it, Wiany, to try to eclipse you to-night ?” 

“ Hark,” exclaimed Winny, nervously. “I hear a carriage. Your 
uncle’s, perhaps.” Mr. Dell harried oat anxiously, for, having received 
no answer to the iuvitation he had sent Sir George, he had begun to 
fear that his sudden determination to give up public life had seriously 
offended him. 

Grace saw this anxiety with a certain pleasurable sensation as she 
glanced at herself in a mirror. Her dress, into which she had thrown 
all the taste of the artist, and the cuoning of the woman. in order to give 
it the effect of rare elegance with apparent simplicity, was of Indian 
silk ; costly in texture, yet so soft that it made not the slightest rustle 
when she moved. The colour was of deep rose pink, a well chosen one 
you could perceive, by the warm, rich glow it threw upon the arms and 
neck, that in a general way were almost too white to be perfect. Over 
this floated word, lace of exquisite beauty ; looped up on either side 
with a cord, with long pearl tassels; the weight of which kept it 
from being lifted, as is would otherwise have been, at the slightest 
breath of air stirring near it. The hell-like sleeves (covered by the 
same lace, and finished by a narrow of ‘pearls, with heavy tassels, 
like those on the skirt) scarcely reached the beautifully rounded elbow ; 
and a broader band of pearls at the top of the drees fitted tightly round 
the shoulders. These bands, and tassels of pearle, were the only things 
in the shape of ornament she wore, except a red_moss-rose, with its long 
gteeny bud and epray of leaves, that nestled in her pale brown hair 
where the crowning plaits met. ‘ 

Winny, a worshipper of ty ‘in all its forms, from the little wild 
the way-side to the majestic grandeur of the mountain height, 

thrill when Grace smiled upon her ; smiled triumphing in 
the power of her beauty, of ,which the reflection in that sweet, wistful 
face was so flattering. And ;with Wiuoy admiration was love: so that 
the memory of the beautiful mever died. The summers she had seen had 
pei ar ormod of its own in her remembrance ; and she could call 
them up ages (kaa them one from another, 
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as have said, a thrill of almost passionate love for the woman who 
led down upon her, with a meaning she little guessed. Presently, 
inny pressed one of those beautifal arms to her heart, and kissed it : 
Grace still smiling on, little moved,—for had she not seen her kiss a 


flower in just the same way? 
all her care for her appearance, Grace had 
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It was » but wi 
never, until to-oight, cared mach about stwiying the adornments of her 
own beauty. The heavy velvet robes, which she had constantly wora, 
after laying aside the earliest of mourning, displayed only her 
queenliness : that was the effect she liked ; it satisfied—and harmonized 
with—her instinot of power ; the dress became a favourite one with her. 
But to-night, while she lost nothing of the stately bearing, the conscious 
majeety, habitual to her person, she szemed to have gained wonderfall, 
in the softer, more attractive, more womanly qualities, by the art wi 
which she arrayed herself, art too, that was 6o disguised one could not 
tell in what it consisted. Grace had satisfied herself before sbe left her 
chamber ; she was still better satisfied when she saw the effect upon 
others. Yes, her first aim for the evening was achieved, and the fact 
augured well for the more important schemes she meditated. 

It was not Sir George who returned with Mr. Dell to the drawing- 
room, but Mr. Nicholas Rudyard, the brewer and grea‘ man of Leatham. 
With bim came his two elderly maiden sisters, who were soon engaged 
in condoling with Mrs. Addersley on the hopeless defects of the Euglish 
climate. They were followed by Mr. Payne Croft, a barrister, and an 
old friend of Mr. Dell's. 

As Winny saw the lamps of more than one carriage shining through 
the dark firs along the drive, she ceased smiling bebind her fan at Mr. 
Rudyard’s big voice, and patronising manner to her husband ; and felt 
herself growing nervous, as Mr. Dell had predicted she would feel, but 
the idea of which she had laughed at, asking him if he supposed they had 
@ party at the old farm, or at Laurel Cottage? 

And now, ae a little flushed, and a little trembling, she stood beside 
Grace to receive her husband's guests, and watched each group as it 
passed before her, she almost unconsciously contrasted them with the 
visitors at her father’s house. She compared the stiff bow to the hearty 
squeeze of the hand; the awkward embarrassing silence, that ia spite of 
everybody's exertions would now and then reign, to the boisterous mirth 
and chatter in which one could not hear one’s own voice at those former 
meetings. But when Sir George Dell arrived, and saluted her with cold 
frigid politeness, and presented her with a magnificent bouquet in lace 
paper, a vision of uncle Josh with his round good hamoured face, and 
enormous buoch of flowers—which he never came without, which every- 
body laughed at, and which everybody enjoyed—rose up so vividly be- 
fore her that she felt very much inclined to burst into tears before the 
eyes of all. But when she met Mr. Dell’s , resting anxiously apon 
her, she tried to shake off the images of home, and to restrain her child- 
ish emotions. And she succeeded : but still at times everything seemed 
to swim before her vision ; she forgot names almost as soon as they were 
uttered ; and found herself addressing Mr. Mylde, the poor incumbent of 
Yelverton, as Mr. Staunton, the owner of the largest estate on this side 
of the county. 

While yet suffering from the confasion of this discovery, which she im- 
partied secretly to Grace, the latter said to her,— 

“Oh, you will soon get over this nervous feeling. It is very nataral 
at first. If we could only keep the people busy and amused, you would 
act fancy they thought so much of you.” 

“ Ah, Grace, if you would but do fur me—what I cannot!’’ 

“You mean, Winny— ?” 

“Oh, if you would but try to amase them —to keep them as you say 
*‘ busy’— to talk with them, and make them talk to each other—so that 
Mr. Dell may not grow ancomfortable, thinking he sees them so.” 

“T don’t think I could do much, but if you fancy”— 

“ Ob, I do—I do,—and I should be so grateful.’ 

Grace — her band in token of understanding, and lost no time in 
keeping her word. She went to Mr. Dell—and intimated what had 
passed ; and although for the moment he looked doubtfully toward Win- 
by, and the mere fancy that it implied some sort of reproach cut her to 
the heart as she saw his glance, yet an instant after, he smiled, and then 
laughed right out at something Grace said to him whisperingly. Pre- 
sently the musical voice—the bubbling musical laughter, were heard— 
bere—there—everywhere ; a jet of sunshine seemed suddenly to light 
everybody up ; the right people got comfortably together ; and no mat- 
ter what the topic, politics, society, gossip, church rates, the assizes, 
Puseyism, or the last new book,—Grace had not only something to say 
that pleased the hearer, but that gave the said hearer a notion that if he 
or she had expressed it in words, would have been to some such effect as 
this—“ Really, a charming woman—what admirable sense—how tho- 
roughly she appreciates one’s meaning and views !”’ 

If Grace needed any fresh incentive to exertion she had it in a chance 
word that some one dropped to Mrs. Addersley, and which set that 
worthy lady laughiog so vigorously that Grace came to ask her what 
was the matter ; whilst balf-a-dozen other ladies also paused to learn 
pac Ari of the amusement of the Indian lady, as they already began to 
call her, 

“ Why, Grace, excuse my laughing—but—this gentleman and I have 
been discussing the bride, and though we both paid her many compii- 
ments, somehow we seemed to be contradicting each other at every word, 
yet with the most amiable unconsciousness of anything amiss; and so 
went on again—till it got too ridiculous—-and then at last—he said— 
“ Surely, my dear madam, I have not mistaken the person, that tall— 
elegant—’ I burst out, I couldn’t help it—‘ Why, my dear sir, that is my 
daughter—Grace Addersley !—Mr. Dell’s cousin, not hia bride.’” Mrs. 
Addersley again broke out into loud mirth, and the ladies around seemed 
to join her. The gentleman referred to looked confused, and grew evi- 
dently very hot in the face; but he strove to carry the matter off as 
gaily as he could, by saying, 

“ As a stranger personally to both ladies I hope I may be pardoned 
my unlucky mistake ; yet in justice to myself and other gentlemen who 
may happen to be similarly situated, I would venture to suggest—that 
one is apt to come to such an assembly with highly wrought expecta 
tions, there is something magical for a time at least in the word bride— 
and then too every one knows Mr. Dell’s taste, position, and opportuni 
ties, so that if uoder such conditions one happens to see a form realizing, 
nay, surpassiog, all that one—’? The gentleman here thought he had 
gone far enough and bowed to Grace ; she slightly answered his bow, 
but her colour rose, and she moved away, quite sure in her own mind 
that ehe saw plenty of listeners there, who would carry about the room 
the fullest particulars of the mistake, and with embellishments not at 
all displeasing to herself. 

If Grace could have been eclipsed by any one to-night, the three 
Misses Staunton would have done it. They were fine showy girl in them- 
selves and always dressed with such magnificence that they made a sen- 
sation wherever they appeared, so that party-givers were glad to invite 
them ; until at last they got accustomed to look upon themselves as the 
chief stars of every assembly they attended. But to-night,—when they 
found themselves as usual gathered round Grace amusing her with the 
chit-chat and scandal of the annual Leatham ball, which had just taken 
place, they bit their lips with vexation as they looked at each other, and 
saw their magnificent pale pink satins growing pallid and washy beside 
the deep rich glow of hers. But the eldest, who, unlike her sisters, had 
not come with any view to conquest, did not trouble herself about their 
ill-concealed jealousy ; she began her scrutiny of Winny, who had un- 
consciously dashed certain hopes, very faint ones to be sure, that had 
been cherished by Miss Staunton in her heart of hearts. The sisters, 
finding themselves in this agreeable state of mind, made for the rest of 
the evening a party of themselves and their own uliar friends at one 
end of the drawing-room ; where they retired at the close of every dance 
to vent their spleen in satirical criticisms on every one out of their own 
set. This amiable society was joined oy many, who—having moved in 
a lower sphere where they were made much of—felt themselves not 
appreciated here. Among these were Mr. and Mrs. Rintle and their 
daughter, to whom poor Winoy, quite inadvertently, had given mortal 
offence. 

It was when Grace was standing talking to a stiff pompous ookfag old 
gentleman, that Wiony, touching her arm, had said pointing to one of 
the dancers,—a pale and somewhat affected-looking girl in green, 

“ Grace—who is that?” 

“ Miss Rintle,” Grace answered quickly, again tarning to her com- 

anion. 
F “Poor girl!” continued Winny. “Surely such a delicate, sickly- 
looking thing ought to be in bed instead of being decked out in tarletan, 
to dance away what little strength she has, Is there no one to care for 
her—to teach her better?’ 

The old gentleman stood a minute in front of Winny, looking down 
upon her with so peculiar an expression, that ehe felt very much iaclined 





to laugh. When he strutted away, and she eaw him whiepering to a 
stout lady in the Staunton circle, she put up her fan, and said to Grace, 
with a roguish smile, for she felt she was going to be satirical for once, 








“ Whois he? Tell me his name?” 

“Me, Riatle.” 

“ What, the father of —?” 

“Yes, of that poor sickly girl, who can’t take care of herself, and has 
a0 one to be careful for her,” answered Grace, with a still more mall- 
cious smile io retara. 

But Wiony grew serious instantly ; and taking her place at the dining- 
room door waited for the quadrilie to end, whea she had some vague no- 
tion of waylaying Miss Riatle, and saying or doing something to please 
her before she encountered her father. Mr. Delf could not thiok what 
was the matter with her as he watchel her gliding round the dancers, 
looking, with her white dress and pale anxious face, among their eplen- 
did dresses, like a delicate spring blossom, blown among the gorgeous 
eammer flowers. Unfortunately Miss Rintle was dancing with one of the 
Staunton eet who bore her off under Wiany’s very eyes to their end of 
the room, so she retired to Grase’s side in despair. 

After the basiness of supper was over, and the dancers hid exhausted 
what strength they had gained from it, time eeemed to drag a little. 
Nearly everybody had joined the Staunton set but Mr. Radyard and the 
curate and his family, and a sprinkling of elderly ladies and geutlemen, 
looking rather sleepy and cross. 

Of course Mrs. Addersley had not once moved from her arm-chair in 
the corner, where she had been holding a little court of her own; the 
flash, whenever she lifved her swaosdown wrapper, of the chains and 
jewels with which her dress was covered, attracted many; whom her 
idle et aud not over refiaed expressions, would have otherwise 
repelled. 

About this time, Winny forgetting her dread responsibilities—had 
found a little peace of mind in tatking to Mra. Mylde, the curate’s wife, 
about preserves and babies; whilst Mr. Dell, Sir George, and Mr. Rud- 
yard quarrelled with one avother over politics on the hearth-rag. As 
for Grace, she seemed to grow more and more radiant every hour. It 
made Mr. Dell smile to see how his friead Mr. Payne Croft (the gentle- 
man who had mistaken Grace for the bride, and who had the fame ofa 
confirmed woman-hater) was fascinated by the ease with which she con- 
versed on subjects seldom grasped by a woman’s intellect. Mr. Croft’s 
eye caught one of those smiles, and joining the politicians on the rug, 
he said,— 

“Twas just asking Miss Adderaley for some music. Does Mra. Dell 
sing?” 

“Sing!” cried Winny, gaily, and coming up to them—* I olten won- 
der how I should live without singing.” 

“Come, then,” Grace said, seating herself at the piano, “I will play 
for you. What will you sing? This?” 

Winny drew back. 

“ What do you mean, Grace? You know I can’t sing to music,’’ she 
whispered over Grace’s shoulder, 

** Nonsense,” Grace answered in the same tone. ‘ You will find it just 
as easy—sing as you would without music, and I’ll keep you right.” 
Grace then struck a few notes of a song which Winny but imperfectly 
knew. She drew back and was going to refuse, when she became con- 
scious of a sudden move in the room, and turning her head she beheld 
the whole Staunton set ing in a phalanx towards the piano. What 
was she to do? she asked herself. Woald he like her to say before all 
thoze people she could not sing to music? Besides, she might be able to 
do it—with Grace’s help. Grace said she would. Better try, at all 
events, So she began—very tremulously—even the very words she felt 
uncertain of—and directly she heard her own shivering voice breaking 
upon the cruel silence, the blood rashed to her face—she felt she could 
not go on. She grasped the edge of the piano, and making a great effort 
to speak calmly—said with a faint smile,—. 

“No, I cannot manage it—I never sang to music. 
Grace.” ‘ . 
*Do you really wish me?” said Grace in a tone only audible to 

Winony. 

« Yeo—dear Grace—anything to take their eyes off me’’—whispered 
she back again ; then, she sank into a chair near the piano, and closed 
her lips tightly, to keep down the hysterical fecliag in ber throat. 

The Stauntons tittered behind their fans; and exchanged remarks 
till the first two or three notes of Grace’s voice held every breath 
suppressed. 

Even Mr. Dell, who, feeling Winny’s break down almost as acutely as 
herself, had crossed over, and was leaning on her chair, soon foand him- 
self forgotting with her everything but that voice which was-filling the 
room, and floating out into the quiet night. 

It is true he had faintly heard her in the distance, from time to time, 
practising in her own room, but she had never sang to him; and till 
now he had had no conception of the power and beauty of her voice, 

When she had finished, the Misses Staunton, who had the mortification 
of hearing Grace enthusiastically applauded by their own special ad- 
mirers and followers, rose to depart. One of them, the youngest, had 
lost her roll of music, and her two sisters went to seek it in an alcove et 
the end of the room where Mr. Staunton was sitting enjoying Grace’s 
singing. Winny fancied she had seen the music on a table near 
the alcove, and went to look for it there. While searching among 
the knick-knacks and books, she heard Miss Staunton’s satirical voice in 
the alcove. 

“O certainly, papa, certainly,” she was saying, with her sarcastic 
stress upon almost every word. “I know many may think her a most 
engaging young person, for a farmer’s daughter; but what I say is that 
if Mr. Dell bad not more reepect for his own family in making such an 
alliance so public, he might have had better taste than to bring us in 
contact, to place us on the footing of guests to a—a—person of her eda- 
cation and manners, to say nothing of her station in life.’’ 

“ Poor thing!” sneered his sister, “I wonder how she’ll manage when 
she’s hailed by the Leatham market women as acquaintances. 

“Perhaps we had some of them here to-night. But as regards Mr. 
Dell, 1 quite disagree with you, Clara; I think he is very much to be 
pitied. Consider his position to-night. What must he have felt at all 
her blunders, and absurd mistakes? Did you hear those low remarks of 
hers about Riatle ?”” c . 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mr. Staunton a little impatiently—“ there is no doubt 
but that Mr. Dell has made a marriage that is likely to prove most disas- 
trous to his prospects here.” And he rose to put an end to the talk 
which he did not care to hear carried on under his neighbour's very 
roof. 

Winny heard all this,—with her eyes fixed on the wall before ber, with 
one hand supporting herself by holding the table, whilst the other 
was pressed tightly to her heart: she felt then the throbs of its first great 
trouble. 

It was strange how differently the words she had heard affected her, 
to what they would have done any other. She felt no anger for the 
speakers; not because she was too good to feel anger, but simply because 
they did not sting ; she felt them only as an overwhelming coufirmation 
of a vague dread that had been growing up in her heart for the last few 
hours. Suddenly, after standing a moment—as if stanned—she closed 
her eyes and tried tothink. What was she doing now—listening? Yes, 
she must go away. They must not see her there. She tried to walk 
steadily down the long room, but directly she turned a giddiness came 
over her, and she bebeld all things as in a kind of whirling maze. She 
had vague untangible impressions of chandeliers and mirrors ; of old 
gentlemen walking about tightening their gloves, and looking down at 
their hands, as if they didn’t exactly kaow what to do with them; and 
of young gentlemen bending over chairs, with young ladies looking up 
in their faces, talking wearily of country parties, and longing for the 
London season; of very young girls whose friends were beginning to 
take them out a little that they might learn how to stare strangers in 
the face without shrinking before they went to town; and of sleepy 
mammas making signs to the young folks that they wiched to depart, but 
which signs seemed never properly to reach their destination ; these and 
everything else in the room swam in a confused crowd before Winny’s., 
eyes; a painfal haman phantasmagoria which would not be fixed and 
stable—under any effort she could make. But her hand was taken and 
drawn through an arm—she looked up—and saw her husband’s face as 
she had never seen it before—stern and pale. 

“ Winny, you shall stay here no longer ; this is my fault. Miss Staun- 
ton is right. I should have been more careful as to those I invited to 
meet you.” R 

She drew back and shook her head, her pale lips moving as if 2he were 
trying to speak, She wanted to say, “No, I must wait till they are 
gone, or it will make matters worse.” Bat he did not understand her,—- 
he thought by her cold silent gestures that her heart turned against him 
as the cause of its pain. ] 

Presently the Misses Staunton and their father issued from the alcove, 
and sailed majestically past without perceiving them. Taking up the 
roll of music Winny followed them with it—her husband watching her 
anxiously. F 

‘Tg not this your sister’s music, Miss Staunton ?” 

“Mr. Dell started; could that be her voice? It was eo unlike, he 





You sing it, 





would hardly bave believed,it, but for the outstretched band with the roll. 
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one. 

ised when he found his wife did not return to the 
longed for the time when his two remaining visi- 
. Croft, shoald retire for the night, that he might 


chatted on, and he grew impatient, and at last determined to 
fe, and retarn, but he met Grace, just outside the door: she 


ps. 

“ Cousin, let me go to her first—I have not had a moment lately to 
speak tober. You, I know, have not been deceived by the mask I have 
worn to-night, She may be.” 

He pressed his cousin’s hand with a thankful look, as he replied,— 
Dear Grace—our warmest friendship can never show you how we 

your noble efforts. Go to her if you wish, bat don’t 
one moment she has not understood them as well as myself. 
Tell her I am trying to get Sir George and Mr. Croft to end their dis- 


She stood and watched bim till he disappeared in the gloom of the 
passage leading to his favourite antique room, adjoining the study, 
whither he went to fetch some pamphlet he had been lately read- 
ing, and which had been adverted to, in the discussion with Sir 


* friendship,” echoed Grace, in an undertone of bitterness, while 
her form dilated, and her eyes flashed beneath the meeting brows. “ Our 
friendship.” But again the cold indescribablejlight—hardly to be called 
a smile—flitted across the gloom of her countenance, and her thin lips 
moved with a low stifled, “Hush! Wait!” She then threw on her 
cloak, and descended the stairs ia search of Winny. : 

Mr. Dell started, as opening the door of the old room he saw Winony 
seated in the great chair—his own—in the centre of the window. The 
moonlight was full upon her face, and he saw she was weeping, though 
were closed. 
ay are pained—you think I should have foreseen tbis.”’ 

m. 

“T, pained! do you think I could have heard I had brought trouble 
upon you, without being pained t,’ 

on inay, you do not surely believe such gossip has had any effect upon 
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“ 
She 


* Yes I do—I know it—I saw how pale you were—you almost trem- 
bled when you took my hand.”’ 

“ Well then I answer you in your own way, and with equal trath. Do 
a think I am not pained to see I bad brought on you such remarks? 
ely, Winay, you do not suppose I had any other feeling than scora— 

as re their meaning ?” 

“ Still,” rejoined Winay, mournfully shaking her head, “ what they said 
was true, I have been dreaming strangely. Picturing to myself an ideal 
world—which I alone, it seems, was silly enough to inhabit. Well, I am 
waked now. Iam disenchanted.” Again Mr. Dell felt the hot tears on 
the hand upon which she had laid her cheek. He began now to under- 
stand the iatense feeling of ry eager with which his wife received this 
her first bitter experience of the world. She eame to meet it with a 
glad, frank confidence, fall of love, full of the sense of the wondrous 
affluence of life, the choicest blessings of which seemed to have fallen to 
her. She had felt so grateful for it all, that she wanted to do something 
to express her happiness—and to make those she met the recipients of 
the overflow of her glad emotion. She had not thought—noticeably—of 
her defective education, had not weighed much ber unfamiliarity with the 
society in which she would be benceforward called on to move. Wh 
should she? They were mea and women. They could doubtless teac 
her much by their converse and behaviour that she should gladly learn ; 
they might possibly glean something in return from the fresh, happy 
spirit, that advanced so hopefally to meet them. Alas, she did not know 
what that word society meant—that it had no open arms for anythiag so 
artless and candid as she was, no appreciation for aught that did not 
come to it stamped with some definite mint-mark poonenely. no care in 
short for anything or anybody, except as in so far he, she, or they might 
help to get up a little excitement for the said poor, weary, helpless so- 
clety’s relief, or amusement. How thoroughly hollow, heartless, cruel, 
and uojast it can be in its worst moods ;—how much it is often dependant 
for these moods and its opinions upon the most contemptible of its mem- 
bers, all this she had not even dreamed of as possible; and she stood 
appalled, heart-sick, now at the discovery of the actual truth ; when she 
connected with it the equally painful fact, that it was necessary for her 
husband’s sake that she should become one of that society, study its ways, 
win its approbation, colour her whole existence with its hue. 

“Well,” she continued, in a voice of inexpressible sadness, “ what 
must we do? I have sat here thinking a long time, but nothing comes 
to me—but the wish, that we had never seen each other.” 

“ Winny !” cried Mr. Dell, at once shocked and displeased,“ you do 
not wish that?” 

“Yes I did, Ido. When I was standing in the porch, after these peo- 
ple had gone, 1 longed—oh I can’t tell you what a longing I had to see 
my dear father and mother—to take off this ring and give it back to you 
and leave these splendid scenes, where my breath seems only to be like 
a in, and to be once again among the humble scenes of my infancy. 
Oh,” she a bursting into a passion of tears, “ what will become of 

“ If what, Winny ?” 

* If I cannot do for you that which your friends expect—if I am to 
feel through life that I have destroyed your prospects—if I have to live, 
not in the hope and happiness of pleasing you, but in the constant dread 
of offending or humiliating you ?”’ 

“ Winny, do you t the line in Hamlet, that pee stopped at, 
and made me ae when I was reading to you, and that you yourself 
so often and lovingly iterated afterwards, as though it were an air you 
could not get out of your soul : 

‘ Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.’ 
Do = remember it ?” e 
“ es.” 


“You, my own Winny, are those bells jast now, and very suspicious, 
unreasonable, and urfjast you talk in your jangled state. Pray, Madam, 
for I am i to be very angry with you, do you know that in spite of 
al) these little troubles you have magnified so portentously, there was 
an on in that room curiously opposed, I have no doubt, to all that 


see ~ 
As Winny did i petinge would not, show curiosity, he proceed- 
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‘An opinion, let mé tell you, that I think worthy of attention. Well 
hear it, and then j It ran thus—There was not in the whole as- 
sembly one woman so truly sweet in her person, or so fresh and vigour- 
ous in her mind, as my wife ; one woman who really knew so much as 

know, or who was destined probably to exercise so much social in- 

. Do you know, I ask, that there was such an opinion deliber- 

formed in yonder rooms ?”’ 

“ No—no—don’t jest with me, as they did who said so.” 

“On my honoar { do not.” 

“ Whose opinion, then, was it ?”’ 

“ Mine.”’ 

What radiance was it that suddenly illumined the sad countenance, 
and made the tears glitter in the fair eyes, as they turned, looked on his 
manly, eed and half-smiling face?—a radiance that kept on 
growleg brightening, and silvering, like some fair cloud under the 
of the moon, when the glorious luminary is being rapidly freed from 
| of envious shadows? Thus Winny’s brightened at last into a 
» fair but pale; and then colour came, and the smile grew of a 
hue, though timorous and changeable, as doubting the fact or pro- 
of its own existence ; until at last broke a low laugh—delicious 
to Mr. Dell’s ears—but there she stopped, for the tears would not 
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which you feel requisite in the way of preparation to secure your own 
ease and comfort of mind, when you may have occasion to go into the 
world ; and when you have done so, don’t give a second thought to the 
subject. Remain yourself in every essential, or I warn you I shall love 
you less—however dearly. You will be surprised some day to find that 
society is just as cowardly as it is eonventional ; and that when once you 
have fulfilled its ordinary routine conditions, you may be as original, as 
individual, as you pleas2, if only you don't trouble yoarself to ask wheth- 
er society does or does approve. Give society nothing to do in judging 
of you, and it is wonderful how well it will do it.” 
inny laughed. Mr. Dell continued,— 
“You know what Grace and I told you about Mra. Cairn ?”’ 
“Ob yes; and now I see it all, what you and Grace intended, when 
you mentioned her name before. You wished to spare me possible mor- 
tifications that I was too much eelf-en to be appreheasive of. You 
wanted to make me know, in a quiet, loving way, how much I was ig- 
norant of—you, and dear Grace. Oh, here she is.”’ 
“ Here she is indeed,’’ said Grace, laughing. ‘“ Why, Winny, I’ve been 
searching all your favourite haunts ia the house for you.” 
“Grace, husband,” Winny said, etanding between them, and taking a 
hand of each, “I have found both out. Well, do now what you were 
gving to do for me. Mrs. C will not fiad me euch a thankless pupil 
as she might have done before to-night. They said I learnt quickly at 
school what little I did learn ; but then I disliked it because I saw no 
use in it—but now—” 
See clasped their hands and raised her head—the eyes half shutting as 
she did so,—while the strength of will playing about the muscles of the 
sweet quivering mouth, and shining out upon the noble white brow, stag- 
= even Grace Addersley. She began to respect her mortal enemy. 
iooy then spoke in low measured accents,— 
“ But now, if striving with all one’s heart, and soul, and strength, I 
can conquer, I will.’’—To be continued. 
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THE LONDON CLUBS. 


At Nomber Blank, Baker Street—I would not for worlds disclose the 
number lest I might carry desolation into the breasts of a most respect- 
able family—there was a dinner-party one day last week. Nor will I 
tell you \he precise day, because, starting from that as an ascertained 
point, you might by a series of jesuitical inquiries prosecuted at the 
establishment of Capillaire and Sweetbread, pastrycooks and confec- 
tioners, ascertain where that banquet was held, and so all my precautions 
to insure the repose of the family in question would be entirely frustrated, 
and of no effect. 

The Bakers of Baker Street—I say—were minded to give a dioner- 
party. They gave four every season, and by these four instalments of 
hospitality duly paid up, discharged their obligations in this kind to the 
ea race in general, and to their friends and acquaintances in parti- 
cular. . 

The Bakers pre eminently constituted a type of English respectability. 
Mr. John Baker, of Baker Street—the second son of Mr. John Baker, also 
of Baker Street, but long since deceased—had been twice married. Ino 
the first instance he had intermarried with the Welbecks. By Miss Jane 
Welbeck, his first wife, he had issue now surviving: Margaret, married 
to Mr. Thomas Stubbs, solicitor, of Shrewsbury, in the county of Salop; 
John, now doing a very fair commission business in the city of London ; 
Matthew, a surveyor, established at Newcastle-under-Lyne, Staffordshire ; 
and Sophia, yet a spinster. By his second marriage with Mrs. Wimpole, 
the relict of Mr. Thomas Wimpole, late of Wimpole Street, he had issue four 
daughters: Martha, married to Mr, Tucker Eaton, junior partner in the 
firm of “ Swiil and Eaton,” wine merchants, of Abchurch Lane—private 
residence at Stamford Hill ; Mary Jane, married to Mr. Frederick Snow- 
ball, notary and conveyancer, of Tokenhouse Yard, Lothbury ; and Lucy 
and Anna Maria, who were ae yet unappropriated blessings. Of the lit- 
tle Bakers—the issue of both marriages—whom the gods peculiarly 
loved, and who were therefore taken early from this wicked world, I will 
say nothing. They were numerous, for the Bakers are an abounding and 
prolific race. Let us hope that they passed without much ado to an Up 
per Baker Street of their own. 

The second Mrs, Baker had somewhat lost the exquisite perfection of 
form which in days long since gone by had attracted the attention, and 
fixed the affeetions, of Mr. Thomas Wimpole, when, as Miss Martha Wig- 
more, she used to attend service at the Church of St. Mary-le-bone; and 
still more when he followed the young lady of Broadstairs, and touk note 
of the impression of her then little feet upon the yellow sands which ex- 
tend in front of that celebrated watering-place. The once fawn-like 
Martha Wigmore, since Mrs. Thomas Wimmpole, and actually Mrs. John 
Baker, was, I fear, somewhat stout at the date of the dinner party last 
week. Upon that memorable occasion she wore a green satin dress, 
made rather low, with a toque adorned with a bird of Paradise, and a 
large yellow topaz brooch. Golden bracelets of considerable value set 
off the rich proportions of her matronly arms ; and altogether there was 
a Sultana like idea prevailing throughout her costume. This lady, i 
would only be right to remark, had projects connected with her dinner- 
parties of somewhat graver moment even than a due celebration of the 
return-rites of hospitality. The Misses Lucy and Anna Maria Baker were, 
in her maternal opinion, somewhat long in “ going off.”’ She was in the 
habit of attributing this result to the altered tone amongst the young 
men of the present day—and this alteration of tone, in last resort, she 
referred to the growth and progress of the London Clubs. 

“What in the world,” so this lady was frequently in the habit of ob- 
serving, “ was the use of these establishments?” The chief result of 
them—as far as she saw—was that they furnished young men with stan- 
dards of luxury which they would never be able to realise in after-life. 
Tbe comforts of a home were essentially different from the comforts of a 
club ; bat in our time young men arrive at a combination of the two sys- 
tems, which if they could not realise they for the most part gave up ihe 
Home, and adbered to the Club. She (Mrs. B.) trembled to think of 
what the results must be, As to marriages, there was no use thinking 
anything more about them. Of course they were at an end. It was not 
however so much the fate of the women she deplored, as that of the poor, 
lost, misguided men, who, with no loving eye to watch over them and 
restrain them in the path of daty, wonld adually become worse and 
worse, and sink into a condition from.which it would be impossible to 
extricate them, even if at the tweifth hour they should awake to a dim 
consciousness of their forlorn state. What had a parcel of boys to do 
with velvet sofas, and golden mirrors, and French coukery in place of 
honest English fare, consumed at the eating-houses which had been good 
enoug their fathers? She only hoped the sons would turn ont balf 
ne bn ; but upon this matter she entertained the most serious 

ou 

This was a very favourite theme with Mrs. John Baker ; and although 
I do not affect to give her precise words, she used to handle it much in 
the way indicated above. An event which seemed to have aggravated 
her pre-conceived ideas up to a high point of aggravation, was the occur- 
rence in the Jimes of the recent correspondence with regard to Middle- 
Class Dinners. 

“ There they are again !” the lady would remark. “My worst antici- 

pations are realised, What! pretend that anything in the world can 
surpass a eaddle, or it may be a hunch, of roasted mutton, and a pair of 
boiled chickens with a nice delicate tongue! Are we all to be tarned 
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80 suddenly—they had not gathered 80 bountifully for no- 








the world as it plays with me, pleasing myse! my own way, and try- | con i a million of inbabitants, or thereabouts. Better, how- 
cs erga @ season (as to-night) to please it in ite way: But I never | ever, than all argument, to convince the world that Mrs. John Baker 
id get on well in the process, and I am delighted to see youcan’t much | was in the right, and these rash innovators of the Times in the wrong, 
help me.” will be a simple recital of the Baker ménu on the night in question. 
: “ Well, — siting be done? No ware aatacions, anny peg sweet. 
ou may calm me ly now, but not when I get to my: un- a4 Curried Rolled 0 # ; 
less you do it honestly, thoroughly. Mind that. I don’t think I should ;. ae yeter 
so much fear the world, ifI on bockle armouron. But ob,I wanted as Chicken. Patties. = 
to love it—to be loved by it. Well, what is now to be done 2” 43 Ere 4 
“Nothing—bat smile at the world’s folly, and your own, for being #2 grey = 
moved by it.’ 
“ O yes, there is, I will not consent knowingly to shame you. That Be Sue ‘enBuoy, «PBS OO g 
which your wife ought to do, I mnst do—or—” < pameys peasqyeeas FF 
“ Well, here is my advice ; take it just for what it is worth. Do that “SRINVIT 


The mock-tartle soup with the forced-meat balls was removed with a 


haunch of mutton ; the pale turbot with its galaxy of smelts made way 
for a pair of boiled chickens with white sauce. 
had been done to these delicacies the débris were removed by the hands 
of the ministering spirits, and thejrenovated board groaned under the 
following luxuries. 
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With slight variations according to the season, this ménu was prodaced 
and reproduced by the Bakers and the friends of the Bakers—one notice- 
able point being that at corresponding periods all the circle gave cor- 
responding dinners. Thus, if in spring you had a decided taste for fore- 
quarter of lamb and green peas, or in winter for roast turkey and Cam- 
bridge sausages, it was sure to be gratified. In order to give acomplete 
idea of a Baker banquet—and thus, as it were, to exhaust this important 
subject—it may be proper to add that the wine produced by Mr. John 
Baker at dinner to exbilarate the spirits of his guests, consisted of sherry 
and three “ servings” of champagne. Now the champagne was served 
in tall glasses such as those which the stork in tbe fable would have pro- 
duced when eupping en partie fine with the fox, and I have always tus- 
pected that there was a certain degree of slyness on the part of the at- 
tendants ; for although—true it was that your tall glass was for a mo- 
ment full, or at least appeared to be so—in a very few seconds it was all 
but empty, without any exertions on your own part, After dinner liquid 
ruby was produced in the shape of fine old English port, and when the 
ladies had dieappeared, a jug was the poor substitute for their amiable 
and enchanting presence. I do not think that the Baker idea either of 
the vintage of Champagne or Bordeaux would have satisfied the exigen- 
cies of a critical French palate. Opon the occasions to which I allade, 
the made dishes were for the most part supplied by the firm of Capillaire 
aod Sweetbread, and an attendant from that establishment, habited in a 
grave and decorous suit of black, was present in aid of the footman with 
the yellow plush breeches and light green coat—the Baker livery. Addi- 
tional assistance was given by the green-grocer in Crawford Street, a 
person quite irreproachable in his ministrations, save that he had an un- 
fortunate habit of breathing hard down your neck when “ offering” the 
stewed pigeons, pick cream, &., &c. Could human iogenuity go farther 
in the way of luxury rightly understood than this? But the emissaries 
of the London Clubs had glided like serpents into the Baker Paradise, 
and had suggested that the chefs at their respective establishments could 
produce something in the form of a dinner more gratifying to the palate, 
and less injurious to the health, than a Baker banquet. Here, then, was 
amg additional reason why Mrs, John Baker detested these institutions. 
In her opinion they had interfered with the marriage of her daughters, 
and they certainly had sneered at the constitution of her dinners. 

More than this, the young men who frequented these miserable cluba 
were in the habit of asserting that they did not derive much amusement, 
nor instruction either, from the conversation of the guests round the hos- 
pitable board of the Bakers, and the Baker-friends ; in short, that these 
affairs were exveedingly dull. 

The British matron had been touched in her two tenderest points. 

Daring the progress of the banquet now under consideration, Mre. J. 
B., supported by an awful bevy of British matrons, who represented 
public opinion in its most anti-club form in a very vigorous way, ex- 
pressed the most decided opinions upon this painful subject. This she 
did in a more pointed manner, inasmuch as there was at the banquet a 
youthful barrister, who was known to have been a member of The Brutus 
for some years, and who did not appear to be devoting any considerable 
portion of his attention either to his professional studies, or to his esta- 
blishment in the world in a respectable way. 

This young gentleman, however, was not deficient in a certain kind of 
ability ; and from the line of argument he adopted on the evening in 
question, I should be inclined to augur not unfavourably of his chance 
of forensic success when he has spent every shilling he possesses in the 
world, and has involved himself in liabilities to the money-lenders to a 
considerable amoant. It may be superflaous to add, that Mr. Horace 
Tickler—such was the name of that blooming jurisconsult—did not de- 
liver his address at leagth as here represented. I only profess to give 
the substance of his remarks, which were offered to the notice of the 
company in a pleasant conversational way. 

“* You are wrong, my dear Mrs. Baker, for once in your life you are wrong. 
I feel well assured, from your well-known candour, that you will be the 
first to admit, and to rejoice in the discovery of your error. You have, 
indeed, argued correctly from imperfect, or rather from imaginary, pre- 
misses. The fact really h--gerntedion as such a conclusion may appear 
—that the London Clubs are pre-eminently institutions for the promotion 
of matrimony. When ladies discuss this subject, they appear invariably 
to lose sight of the story of the Grocer’s Apprentices. What happens 
when a lad is first introduced into an establishment for the retailing of 
raisins, figs, candied sugar, and sweeties of various descriptions? Is the 
lad debarred from the privilege of tasting the luxuries which it will 
heneeforth be his duty to dispense to his employer’s customers? No ; 
he is not only permitted, but rather encou , to take his fill ; for it 
is certain that in a very short time he will be disgusted with the luecious- 
ness of those delicacies which had appeared to be so exquisite to his vir- 
gin palate, that he would prefer a hunch of bread and cheese to any of 
them. The same thing happens with the young men at the London 
Clubs. I will venture to say, that afver his first six months of member- 
ehip have expired, not one in a hundred cares one straw about the velvet 
eofas and upholsteries which have excited your indignation. It may in- 
deed be that Tro, premanently prefer the simpler repast which they find 
at their clab to the luxaries of your hospitable board. But surely 
ibis is not an evil of an anti-matrimonial teadency. Now, what happened 
to young men in London before the club os of this great capital had 
attained its present development? For their dinners they were bound 
to dive into some fetid holes redolent of the fumes of hot jointe, and wet 
sawdust. The tablecloths were filthy—spotted with mustardspots and 
blotches of gravy-—the cutlery was not overclean; the glasses not un- 
commonly adorned with the marks of the waiter’s thumb. Let us for 
argument’s sake, admit that the meat, when you got it, was fair enough 
in quality, but you bolted it in silence, or amused yourself during 
your tepast with poring over yesterday’s newspaper, for the papers of 
the day were always ‘in hand.’ The whole affair was abomimable ; 
and nothing but the nerves and digestive powers of youth in its vigorous 
prime could have gone through wit it.” 

Mrs. John Baker bere interrupted the speaker, and intimated that even 


the argument—as in very truth by force of the very discomforts and 





into a set of nasty Frenchmen? A judgment will fall upon the countr 
—I say—a judgment! The experience of ages has fixed the character af 
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admitting Mr. Tickler’s facts as true, she entitled to the triumph of 
privations which Mr. H. T, had so Foal fd the ,young men 





























submission, and driven nolentes volentes into the arms of a 
the comforts of a respectable home. 

« Not so, Mrs, Baker ; not so. The process I deroribe was not at all 
calculated to promote an admiration for the ‘respectable’ in the youth- 
ful breast. Amusement after their day’s work the young men in London 
would have in one form or another, and I fear, in the majority of cases, 
that as you lowered the standard ofcomfort, the amusement was taken 
in a more and more questionable form, and penny Se matrimonial 
fervour diminished. The young man about town in London of the pre- 
sent day isa great improvement, in my humble opinion, upon the Tom 
and Jerry type which found favour in the eyes of our fathers. At least 
inra; London club & young gentleman quediotan with young geatlemen 
of bis owa class—his dinner is put before him with an attention to 
cleanliness and propriety of which if Eaglish homes, almost of the hum- 
blest kind, are destitute, all I can say is, the Eaglish homes ought to be 
very much ashamed of themselves. It may probably surprise you to hear 
—but it is, notwithstanding, the trath—that 80 per cent—I might even 
say more—of the dinners farnished everyday to the members of London 
Clubs collectively, are served at rates varying from 2s. 9d. to 3s. 6d.,— 
surely a charge which does not imply a very wild degree of luxury or 
extravagance. The older members will thea retire to the newsroom or 
the library, and doze in comfort over their paper, or their novel ; and 
what would the poor old gentlemen do but for the resource of their club? 
The younger ones disappear in the smoking room, where at least they 
meet with gentlemen like themselves, who—astounding as such an as- 
fertion may appear—would not, with rare exceptions indeed, tolerate 
apy other subjects or forms of conversation than such as would be em- 
ployed at your owa dioner-table. Let us follow them up-stairs to the 
billiard-room. The time has happily gone by when it was supposed that 
@ youth who would play a game at billiards was in a fair way to per- 
dition—but even the bitterest opponents of that, amusement can scarcely 
deny that it may be more safely indulged in amongst friends and gentle- 
men, members of the same club, than amongst the black-legs and sham- 
captains of the public billiard-tables. Of course ‘here is a sprinkling of 
men whose acquaintance one would rather avoid in every club; but 
‘on the whole, as might have been expected from the constivation of the 
clubs, and the use of the ballot upon entry, the percentage of such is 
considerably smaller in the club than in genezal society.’’ 

These doctrines were very heretical, and in violent coatradiction of the 
Baker theory: they were warmly contested by Mrs. J. Baker and by 
the ladies present at every point; and at length Mrs. J. B. got so heated 
with the argument, that she lost sight of her own position as the mother 
of two nubile and unmarried daughters, and appealed triumphantly to 
the existence of so many unmarried young ladies of the greatest love- 
liness—of the highest education—of theenderest feelings—who were now 
wasting their youth and early womanbood in cheerless celibacy, as a 
proot that the desire for marriage amongst men had decreased—which 
ya agg she still attributed to the anti matrimonial action of the London 

labs. 

“In the first place, my dear Mrs. Baker,’”’—how saccharine in his con- 
tradictions was this insinuating lawyer !—“ in the first place, I suspect that 
the extent of this most crying evil has been very much exaggerated. 
There are more unmarried young ladies and young men, no doubt, than 
there were twenty years ago; but also there isa greater number of married 
couples. I do not observe ia the Returns of the Registrar-General that 
there is avy falling off in the rate of increase of the population of Great 
Britain—even passing over the point of how far emigration may affect 
the returns. But let us admit, for argument’s sake, that the returns are 
maintained at their present amount by the marriages of the working 
classes, and that in our own peculiar class, what we may call the upper- 
middle class of Eoglish society, there is a falling off in this respect, is 
this to be attributed to the actions of the London Clubs? It may well be 
true that the habits of English gentlemen are more expensive and laxu- 
rious than they were thirty years ago; but I would ask in all humility, 
has not the desire for social distinction increased in a corresponding way 
amongst English ladies? If Romeo longs for a cotelette a la Soubise tossed 
off in a fashion somewhat superior to the usual style of English domestic 
cookery, does not Juliet insist upon her brougham and her little house 
in Tyburnia, as indispensablé conditions before she endows her lover 
with all the rich treasures of her virgin heart? Are not both too eager 
to begin life at the very point which their parents had attained just 
when they were on the eve of quitting it? How often do you meet with 
@ young !ady in society who is honestly ready to accept the risks of hu- 
man life with a husband who has little to recommend his suit in the way 
of worldly endowments? And is it much to be wondered at, if men who 
have been left to bear the heat and burden of the day alone, should, 
when the struggle has been decided in their favour, be somewhat of 
opinion that they can manage without assistance to spend the pro- 
duce of their labour in their own way ?” 

This heresy was not received very favourably amongst the ladies. Of 
course a woman was always not only ready but eager to make all possi- 
ble sacrifices for the man of her heart ; it was only the men themselves 
who were cold, worldly, aud selfish. I am writing about London Clubs, 
and not, save by implication, about dinner parties in Baker Street ; and, 
therefore, I will say at once that the result of the conversation, not only 
at dinner, but subsequently in the drawing-room, was that on the next 
day Mr. Tickler should escort the Baker family over The Brutus—the 
club to which he belonged himself; and he felt quite sure that a mere 
glance at the style of accommodation provided for the members would 
entirely remove from Mrs. J. B.’s mind the falss impressions under which 
she was then evidently labouring. The Brutus was a club which bore 
somewhat of a political character ; and Mr. T. intimated that it was a 
pleasant and encouraging sight to watch the young men who were des- 
tined at no distant date to be the foremost gladiators in the political 
arena, in training for the conflict. What midaight oil they consumed! 
How they scorned delights! How laborious were their days! How they 
pored over the Reports and Blue Books in order to prepare themselves 
for the coming strife! Mr. Tickler indeed admitted taat there were cer- 
tain odd characters and eccentric persons who adhered to The Brutus, as 
barnacles will adhere to the bottom of a gallant ship; but these were 
not to be taken as fair samples and specimens of the club. 

Next day Mr. T. did effectually escort his friends over this famous 

club, and we have endeavoured, by calling in the aid of art, to give an 
idea of what the ladies saw on passing into the vestibule of the club. 
There was something almost painful ia the spectacle of that young over- 
wrought politician, whose intellectual struggles had been of so vehe- 
ment a kind that he lay exhausted on a sofa in the hall. Nay! it was 
just as though Mr. T. had prepared the sight as a kind of clap-trap ; but 
I ask the ladies frankly to give me their opinion upon the old member 
who has jast taken the three-cornered note from the hands of the page 
Is that note evidence that the members—even the senior members of 
The Brutus—are insensible to female beauty, and to the invitations of the 
fair? I would add, as the party were conducted over the house, and 
shown into the news-room, the coffee-room, where the members take their 
little portions of black broth, and the library, what proof did they find 
of the wicked proceedings ordinarily attributed to the members of Lon- 
don Clubs? The place was comfortable enough—it was no more. Of 
course there was a considerable number of members to sit in them. By 
the easy process of considering the comforts provided for 1,200 or 1,400 
persons to be provided solely for the comfort of the one, no doubt it 
would be easy enough to get up a case against any individual clubbist ; 
but then there were 1,199 or 1,399 facts in strong opposition to this 
theory. I wish that epace permitted me to indulge in sketches of the 
few old members of London Clubs. The Brutus was certainly not deficient 
in this respect—but I forbear. The quid nuncs ; and “old boys;” and 
loud speakers ; and after-dinner snorers ; and the sharp, active members 
who are always in a state of permanent opposition to the committee, and 
in a condition of terrible excitement about the great “ matton-chop ques- 
tion ;”’ and the fussy, valgar men who are ever endeavouring to thrust 
their acquaintance upon quiet members who do not appreciate the privi- 
lege ; and the old members who sit upon the newspapers in the news- 
rooms, may all stand aside for the moment. Justice may, perhaps, be 
done to them another day, but not now. I am quite sure that Mrs. J.B. 
—and still more the Misses Anna Maria and Lucy Baker—had no right 
to complain of want of deference and attention as they were conducted 
through the club. Could those two young spinster sylphs have under- 
stood the amount of excitement they created in many a manly breast, as 
they glided like sunbeams through the rooms of that desolate establish- 
ment, I am sure they would not have considered a London Clubas an in- 
stitution very violently, epposed to their interests, 

Under two peculiar heads I trust that Mrs. J. B. will never forget the 
lesson she received upon the afternoon in question. The club kitchen, 
and the little arrangements then in course of preparation for the comfort 
and refreshment of the members : few hours pry meen have been 
pregnant with suggestions for the improvement of the culinary depart- 
ment at Number Blank, Baker Street. Mrs. J. B. might there pA mene 
upon how little men are content to dine, and yet consider that they have 
dined well. The kitchen of The Brutus wasa practical protest against the 
waste, the extravagance, and the discomfort of the Baker banquets. Nor 
Was it an answer to say that these things can only be done on a large 
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The smoking-room may be c 
club. Here it is that according to feminine opinion the foulest orgies 
take place! Here are the head-quarters of the great Anti-Matrimonial 
Conspiracy! Ladies, credite this is an entire delusion! In that ex- 
ceedingly simple room, with its oil-clothed floor, or possibly with its 
well-scrubbed boards, and leather-covered sofas, you see an apartment 
where a certain number of gentlemen meet after dinner to smoke their 
cigars, and take their coffee, and where they chat over the occurrences 
of the day, much the same way they would do in your presence. The 
conversation is for the most part carried on amongst knots of friends 
who have either dined together, or who are personally known to each 
other. Every London Club has of course its special ‘‘Smoking-Room 
Bores,” who are the greatest and most preposterous bores in the club. 
There is the Bore who will let nobody talk but himself; the Awful Bore 
who uses the smoking room to the annoyance of everybody present as a 
sede ae for the House of Commons; the Argumentative Bore ; the 

ictatorial Bore ; the Prosy Bore ; and many others of similar descrip- 
tions ; but who, after all, jastdo in the smoking-room of aclub what they 
would do in general society. General society should, I think, be duly 
grateful to the London Clubs for absorbing even for a time so many of 
these social nuisances. 

As Mrs, J. B. and the young ladies are conducted into this room, two 
gentlemen, even at that early hour, were partaking of the fragrant weed 
within its mysterious precincts—how odd! They were friends of Mr. 
Tickler’s, and were presented by that gentleman to the two ladies with 
all due solemnity. Mr. Addison Capes, the junior partner in a well- 
established solicitor’s firm in Lothbury ; the other, a fervid young Irish 
member, full of ardour and lofty aspirations. Mrs. J. B. was pertectly 
overpowered when Mr, Timothy O’Garry, the Honourable Member for 
Kilbadger, was presented to her ; and although her vehement denuncia- 
tions against smoking and smokers had obtained for her great notoriety 
amongst her own circle, withia five minutes she was converted into a 
proselyte of the weed by that energetic Irish statesman. The happiness 
of a home had been denied to him ;—how was he to recruit his wearied 
brain when wasted by the political discussions of the previous night, oth- 
erwise than by seeking relief from the fragrant weed? Had Mrs. John 
Baker ever made trial of the remedy herself when her susceptibilities had 
been shocked by contact with the world, and the world’s worldliness ? 
Would she permit him to offer her a cigar--a Queen’s ?—and the young 
ladies? Ah! if Mrs. Baker did but know the amount of suffering endured 
by men in the gloomy dens—such as the one which they now graced by 
their presence—she would never blame them for attempting at 
least to snatch from fate the boon of momentary forgetfulness, There 
was nothing after all in the practice to which any lady should object if 
only precaution was taken not to annoy her by smoking in her sacred 
presence, nor to offend her delicate organ of smell by the next day’s re- 
mains of the fragrant feast. Yes, London Clubs had their advantages, 
just like Harbours of Refuge, or Hospitals, but well did the members 
koow that there was a Paradise—a Better Land—from which they were 
excluded. Ah! if amiable families would but invite him, Mr. O’Garry, 
to tea, and to sun himself in the fair preseace of beings whom he would 
forbear more particularly to name ! 

The immediate results of this conversation were— 

Ist. That Messrs. Timothy O’Garry and Mr. Addison Capes were in- 
vited to accompany Mr. Horace Tickler to Number Blank, Baker Street, 
on a day named. 

2odly. That Mrs. J. Baker confessed on the spot that her opinions, with 
regard to smoking, had undergone considerable modifications. 

The intermediate results were— 

3rdly. That Mr. O’Garry confessed to Mr. Capes very shortly after, 
that his life hitherto had been conducted on mistaken priociples, and 
that the hour had now arrived when he longed for sympathy, adding : 
“ Ah! to think as I led her from the church-door that she was mine— 
mine—for life—— by George!”?’ Whereupon Mr. Capes laughed, and 
jeered his friend most consumedly. 

4thly. That the next evening two Hansom cabs drove up to the door 
of Number Blank, Baker Street, and out of the one stepped Mr. O'Garry 
with a bouquet, and out of the other Mr. Capes with another bouquet, 
and that Mr. O'G. offered his bouquet to Miss Anoa Maria Baker ; and 
Mr. Addison Capes his bouquet to Miss Lucy Baker. 

Sthly. That Mrs. Joha Baker, in the course of a conversation with Mr. 
Jobo Baker, which occurred in the seclusion of the nuptial couch, vehem- 
ently rebuked that gentleman for being so far behind the age as never 
to have made a fair trial of a cigar. Mr. O’Garry had assured her that 
at the London Clubs the cigar had driven out the bottle, and she (Mrs. J. 
B.) would no longer tolerate the inebriety of Mr. John Baker and his as- 
sociates, 

The remote results were : 

Gthly. That Mr. Addison Capes, who was in a thriving way of business, 
readily obtained the hand of Miss Lucy Baker ;—that Mr. Timothy 
O’Garry made similar proposals with reference to Miss Anna Maria ; but 
as, upon inquiry, it proved that his worldly possessions were of a nega- 
tive kind, cousistiog, for the most part, of liabilities incurred in the form 
of renewed Dills, his proposals were rejected ;—that poor little Auna Maria 
took it so dreadfully to heart that some time after Mr. O’Garry was sent 
for, lectured, blessed, and his liabilities placedin Mr. A. Capes’s hands with 
a view to his extrication ;—that Mr. A. Capes did prevail upon the Jews 
to accept settlement for 25 per cent. on the amount of the nominal lia- 
bilities, and that then the Jewish gentlemen were overpaid ; that Anna 
Maria Baker became Mrs. Timothy O’Garry, and that in consequence of 
the grandeur of the connection, her aunt, Miss Smith, of Devonshire Place, 
settled upon her £400 per annum for her own exclusive use ;—that Mrs. 
T. O'Garry was presented at the Drawiog-room upon “ ber marriage” 
by the consort of “ The O'Garry,” and that Mrs. John Baker -was so 
deeply impressed with the fact that a child of her own should have had a 
personal interview with the Gracious Sovereign, that she remained 
throughout the day in a state of mild hysterics, rejoicing in the discom- 
fiture of the Baker friends who had been invited to see Mrs. O’Garry 
dressed for the Drawing-Room ;—that, in consequence of the support 
afforded by the Member for Kilbadger to the Government at a time of 
political crisis, he was rewarded with the Governorship of one of the 
Windward Isles, and with the honour of Kaighthood ; and that, conse- 
quently, Miss Anna Maria Baker is now Lady O’Garry ;—finally, that 
Mrs. John Baker blesses the London Clubs. 

As common-sense will sometimes fiad admission in the garb of non- 
sense when in its own pepper and salt clothing it would be sternly ex- 
cluded from all hearing or sympathy, an attempt has been made in this 
little sketch to place in the mouths of fictitious speakers the arguments 
for and against the London Clubs, As an o!d clubbist I venture to thiak 
that the opinion which mainly prevails amongst ladies with regard to 
London Clubs, and their operation upon the minds and habits of London 
men, is substantially incorrect. The modern club is a purely modern in- 
stitution— the growth of the last twenty years. The first London club was 
founded by Sir W. Raleigh in Friday Street at The Mermaid, and here 
Shakspeare, if he would, might have black-balled Ben Jonsoa : and Beau- 
moat and Fletcher were on the committee. 

What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whom they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest! 

Then there was Ben Jonson’s own club at the Devil Tavern, by Tem- 
ple Bar, where Childs’ banking-house now stands. These were as:ocia- 
tions of literary men ; and I do not think that during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, or the first two Stuarts, the club system of London received 
any further development. The Commonwealth, of course, killed the 
clubs. A conventicle was the nearest approach to an association of this 
kiod which would have been tolerated in those grim days. The Resora- 
tion brought back to town a more “ clubbable” set of men ; and we find 
during the reign of Charles Il—The Clubof Kings, and The Club of Ugly 
Faces, aud The King’s Head Club—the latter a political True-Blue Protes- 
tant Association set on foot by Shaftesbury for his own purposes. It 
held its meetings at one of the Fleet Street corners of Chancery Lane. 
James II. did not help forward club life—the agitation of men’s miaods 
during his short reign was too painful to admit uf regular meetings for 
the purposes of social intercourse. White’s and Brooke’s came in with 
William 111.—White’s being somewhat the older of the two. I cannot ficd 
the exact date of the foundation of Boodle’s, but it was vtoregg not 
much later than that of its two fellows in St. James’s Street. These 
three clubs grew out of the Coffee Houses celebrated by Addison and 
Steele, and bore the names, probably, of the owners of the establish- 
ments when a set of gentlemen resolved to hire them for their own ex- 
clusive use, and for the use of any person whom they might afterwards 
elect into their society. The White’s and Brooke’s of today are very 
different from the White’s and Brooke's of one hundred and fifty, or even 





fifty years ago. In their former condition, when frequented by the great 
statesmen, and persons of chief social distinction of the day, they had 


but little indeed in common with modern clab life. 


The " 
now sadly degenerated, from its ancient —— 


glories, is about a century old; 


.| —then there was the famous Literary Club of Goldsmith, Burke, John- 


son, Garrick, Beauclerk, &c. with the King of Clubs, founded 
the late Bobus Smith, in concert with Sir James Mackintosh aod the 3 J 
seut Marquis of Lansdowne, fills up the intervals between the former. 


and present generation of clabs. The really Modern Club dates from the 


Reform Bill agitation, and the club as it stands isthe Modern Club-minus 
the political agitation of that stormy time. The following ie ‘the best 
list I could procure of institutions of this kind actually existing in 
London, 
Army and Navy Garrick Royal London Yacht 
Arthur’s Gresham Royal Thames Yacht 
Atheneum Guards St. George’s Chess 
Arlington Hogarth St. James 
Boodle’s Mansfield Stafford 
Brooke’s Milton Travellers 
Carlton National Union 
Cavendish Oriental United Service 
City of London Oxford and Cambridge United Service (Junior) 
Cocoa Tree Parthenon United University 
Conservative Portland Westbourne Athenzum 
Cosmopolitan Princes Westminster 
East India U. Service Reform White’s 

Whittingham Windham. 


These forty-one clubs contain probably from thirty thousand to forty 
thousand members, and are much frequented ; so that, for good or for 
a a an important element in the social constitution of 
uniry. 

With rare exceptions, they are but large hotels or coffee-houses. They 
are undoubtedly very comfortable ; but it only depends upon private 
families to make their Homesso pleasant that they may run the Clubs off 
the road. A Baker Banquet—take it how you will—is not a pleasant 
ceremony. Young men and young women will take pleasure in each 
other’s society if they are allowed to meet ing natural way. I have the 
highest respect for my dear old friend, Josiah Copperdam, of The Bru- 
tus, who tells me long stories about things as they were in the year of 
Grace 1822; but I fear that that most respectable clubbist would stand 
a poor chance in my regard against sweet Bessie Primrose of Almond 
Villa, if that old Saap Dragon of an Aunt Jane would only allow me ta 
offer to the young lady the assurances of my respectful homage. 

Let Eoglish mothers and Eaglish wives condescend to take a few les- 
sons from these much-abused iastitutions, and make the Home more 
pleasant than the Club, a result easily in their power,—and I should be 
sorry for poor old Copperdam. How he would talk to the waiters? 
Never miad, Bessie dear ; we’ll ask poor C. up occasionally to Almond 
Villa, and give him something much nicer and less extravagant than a 
Baker Banquet ; and—who knows ?—Aunt Jane might “ go off” yet. 


———a 


A CRUISE IN A TUB. 


Amid the varied improvements in naval architecture to which the latter 
half of the nineteenth century has given birth: at atime when a man-of- 
war may undergo so many alterations in the course of construction, that 
before she is launched all traces of the model on which she was designed 
are lost, there are still extant vessels with the distinguishing initials 
H. M.S. before their names, to which the profane are apt to apply the 
significant, if unacomplimentary epithet of “ tub.’’ And in so doing, these 
scoffers may be considered merely to imply that the craft in question 
does not reach their ideas of perfection. 

But in the year 1782 the term “tub’’ possessed in the British Navy a 
more special signification. In the vocabulary of those days a tub was a@ 
forty-four-gan ship. She carried sixteen guns on her main, sixteen on 
her lower, and the remainder on her quarter-deck and forecastle. 

Her build was similar to that which popular prejudice assigns to the 
aldermen of the City of London ; for her claims to symmetry were mate- 
rially affected by the undue proportion which her circumference bore to 
her length. Her sailing powers were those of a hay-stack. She went 
before the wind admirably. 

It was not then with feelings of unmixed satisfaction that the Hon- 
ourable Captain James L—— received the intelligence of his appoint- 
meut to a ship of this description. 

The struggle between England and her American colonies was drawing 
toaclose. France, Spaia, and Holland had successively declared against 
us, and our naval supremacy was by no means undisputed. 

Captain James belonged to a gallant family. Two of his brothers had 
won laurels both afloat and on shore, and he himself, at the age of eight- 
and-twenty, was already a distingui-hed officer. This, according to the 
rules of Euglish naval policy from time immemorial, would fully account 
for his being selected to command a tub. Such as she was, however, he 
was fully prepared to make the best of her. 

He sailed with orders to intercept, if possible, some of the convoys 
— were then leaving Brest for America with stores and munitions 
of war. 

It was on a fine Sunday evening that he dropped out of Plymouth 
harbour, taking advantage of the ebb-tide under his lee, with light airs 
from the eastward. Afier making a good offing from the Lizard he 
— his course so as to cross the track of the convoys as 8002 as pos- 
sible. 

On Monday, the wind got round a little to the southward of east, fresh- 
ening a little at the same time, and with this leading breeze all the old 
tub’s canvas told. 

It was about daylight on Wednesday that the look-out announced that 
a strang» sail was in sight. As the day broke, he gave notice of another 
and another, and by nine o’clock they had sighted five vessels—the largest 
apparently of heavy metal—and then about six miles distant, broad upon 
their larbuard bow. 

The first lieutenant was an old sailor and a Scotchman: and was im- 
bued with the amount of caution which the combination of those two 
qualifications might naturally be expected to produce. He evidently did 
not like the aspect of affairs; and when they made out another of the 
ships to be a large corvette, apparently of French build, his anxiety be- 
came manifest. 

“Oue at a time would have suited us better,” said the captain ad- 
dressing him, and indicating the enemy. 

“ Weel, yer honor, we can just show them a clean pair o’ heels, wi’ the 
wind as it is i’ the noo,”’ 

“It will be time enough to think about that, if the worst comes to the 
worst,” replied the captain ; “ but I should like to have a better look at 
them first. Edge a little closer, master, and let us see what thay are 
like.” 

The master smiled, as he gave the necessary orders. He had sailed 
with Captain James before, and formed his own conclusions with regard 
to what “a little closer” meant. . 

The sqaadron which they proceeded to survey was composed of French 
and American ships. The largest, which bore the broud pendant of a 
commodore, was nominally a fifty-gun ship, but, as was usual with French 
vessels of war at that time, she carried some half-dozen guas more than 
her rating, and a more numerous crew than would have beea found in an 
English vessel of the same size. The second was a corvette, smaller than 
the English ship, but a beautiful craft, built on the last new model (with- 
out one alteration upon the original plan), aud with a crew almost equal 
in number, though not in any other respect, to that of the “ tub.’ 

The third was a sloop of war, and the two remaining vessels were 
American merchantmen carrying letters of marque. 

For some time the French were in doubt with regard to the identity 
of the stranger under their lee, being half-inclined from personal appear- 
ance to put her down as a merchantman, making a greater show than 
her resources were likely to support. They felt grateful to ber also for 
saving them the trouble of going out of their way to take her, which 
would have been contrary to their orders. When at last they made her 
out to be a man-of-war (such as she was), the Freuch commodore 
signalled to the sloop and merchantmen to go on under easy sail, and 
that he would overtake them as soon as he had captured the Eng- 
lishman. 

Captain James had continued the process of “ edging” for the purpose 
of “looking at them,” till a distance of little more than a mile and a half 
intervened. Then the French commodore and the corvette hauled to 
the wind, and hove in stays to face their coming foe. 

“ We must fight now,”’ said Captain James to the first lieutenant, try- 
ing hard to suppress the delight which would show itself in his coan- 
tenance. 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” said the old Scotchman, getting ready with a will, 
now that they were in for it. : , 

At this moment they were nearing the enemy rapidly, having the 
commodore on their weather bow, and the corvette still further to wind- 
ward, 

“ Now, master,” said Captain James, “haul sharp up to the wind, and 





let if we cannot weather them both.” 
‘And bere the aldermanic build of the old tub stood her in good 

































a portentous silence. One 

quarter, who had fol- 
last ship, with the licence allowed to 
be allowed to give her “just one” as 


your physic for the corvette, Jack,” replied the Captain. 

corvette received a full dose; for as the tub ran across her 
at half the distance at which ehe had passed the commodore, she 
hulled her with almost every gan, receiving oaly the contents of her 
bow-chasers in reply. 

“ Now, master, bear up and ran us alongside of the corvette in the 
twinkling of a —— 

There was juat time to reload the upper deck guns, and to pour in one 
broadside from both decks, when a crash aloft announced a col- 
ween the two vessels. The helm had been put suddenly up, 

@ccording to the captain’s order, and the tub ran sem on into the cor- 
Vette’s quarter, The bowsprit caught her after-rigging, and in a mo- 
t the two vessels peaving together upon the deep. 
The boarders, under the first lieutenant, had been ready and waiting 
for some time, and the superior height of the tub enabled them to leap 
ot ae ease upon the decks of the corvette. As the two ships lay 
in a deadly embrace, Captain James would have reinforced h 
Officer with his last man, rather than fail in his object. But there was 
no need. The old Scotchman, with a long two-edged Andrew Ferrara, 
had done good service in many a well-fought field, led the way 
aobly, and more than one guard went down beneath its terrible sweep. 
od cutlasses and long pikes which followed him made short wor! 
tide of battle never rolled backward for an instant, The quarter- 
was first taken. Then, after a desperate struggle, the Freachmen 
driven along the waists, the boarders battening down the hatches as 
vanced. There was one gallant rally on the forecastle, till a last 
ge drove a mass of fighting men over the bows with their arms in 
hands. In a quarter of an hour there was not a living Frenchman 
upon the deck. 

Captain James, who had coolly counted on the capture as a matter of 
course, had given the strictest orders that they were, if possible, to pre- 
vent the crew of the corvette from striking her flag, and this they suc- 
@ceded in doing. 

When at last the tub cast the corvette off, the French flag was still 

her and the commodore imagined that she had succeeded 

the attack. 
An inquiry might naturally be made, how that cted officer had 
been em = Mekpere the interval. When the English ship luffed and 
without firirg, he had imagined that she wished to de- 
the combat. He was undeceived when she opened fire upon the 
corvette, but his comrade soon lay so completely between them as to co- 
the English ship from his fire. After he had forged some distance 
time he had again borne up, 80 as to lay broadside on to 
the Englishman, the corvette was taken, and in charge of a prize crew. 

The ship of the French commodore was a fine vessel, with a well 
_trained crew ; and when‘attacked exactly as she expected, or allowed to 
fight — ling to her own ideas of propriety, she acquitted herself very 


n, therefore, she at last succeeded in pee y broadsides with 
the Englishman, a her almost within pistol shot, her superior 
weight of metal told with deadly effect, and the old tub almost heeled 
over on her beam-ends as she received the weight of shot, though fortu- 
nately none struck her below the water line. The commodore’s ship 
suffered mach less in proportion from the English broadside, and the 
crew gave a cheer as they hastened to reload. 

“ One more like that, and she must strike or sink,” said the commo- 
dore. But his triumph was doomed to be short-lived. He has signalled 
to the corvette to stand off and and rake the Englishman, but she does 
not to comprehend. Perbaps, in the smoke, she has been unable 
to interpret bis orders. For now tails under her former comrades’ 
stern. toh, horror! Whatis this? Crash go the cabin windows of 

the commodore. One, two shots strike the mizen-mast, and it goes by 
the board. The corvette pours in the whole of her broadside at biscuit- 
throwing distance, raking with every gun. Quite unsuspicious that sbe 
had passed into English hands, no effort had been made to avoid her 
manoeuvre, and the old Scotchman had judged his distance admirably. 
Half a dozen guns are dismounted by her fire, and the French commo- 
dore and the next officer in command are killed by a splinter from one 
of them. The wreck of the mizen-mast fouls the rudder, and for a short 
time she becomes unmanageable. As she broaches to, the old tub takes 
advantage of her disaster, and crossing her stern, rakes her once more. 
Her decks are piled with killed and wounded. She fights gallantly for 
some time longer, but she can do little against the two ships, which are 
both beautifully handled. At last her fore-mast follows the fate of the 
mizen, and she is compelled to strike. 

When the English captain came on board to receive the sword of the 
commanding , he found a midshipman in charge. Every superior 
officer was killed or placed hors de combat. 

There was a t deal to be done in the way of making arrangements 
for the disposition of the large number of prisoners, and there was a ter- 
rible amount of work cut out for the sargeons. 

At last Captain James found a few moments to exchange congratula- 
tions with his first lieutenant. 

“ You are not sorry we edged up to look at them?” he said. But 
there was still a cloud upon the careful brow of the gallant Caledonian, 
which success alone was unable to remove. He would have set little 
value upon a statue of Victory, if it was not very richly gilt. 

“T canna help thinking aboot the merchantmen,” he replied. “Its 
just a vara great pity they should get awa’.”’ 

For be it known to the uninitiated, that though capturing ships of 
war might give the greater glory, taking merchantmen brought the 
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ow, Captain James had no objection to prize-money ; and for spend- 
ing the largest amount in the shortest time, he might have been backed 
freely against any officer in H.M. service. Accordingly, he caught in a 
moment at the suggestion of the first lieutenant. 

“ If you think the corvette can catch them, you are quite welcome to 
try, but I cannot give you more than enough hands to sail her.” 

“ Weel, captain, if we jast keep up the French flag till we are pretty 
close, I’ve nae doot when we show our own they’ll streek without the 
firing a ehot.” 

And the canny Scot’s supposition proved perfectly correct. He 
sighted the chase early the next morning, and they very obligingly hove 
to for him to overtake them. When they perceived their error, it was 
too late to retrieve it. The three ships would bave been more than a 
match for the corvette, manned as she was ; but the sloop of war showed 
a clean pair of heels, and left the heavily-laden merchantmen to their 


fate. 

They hauled down their flags, as a matter of course. After they had 
struck, the wary lieutenant ordered the greater part of their crews on 
board the corvette, and carefully stowed them away in irons below with 
the rest of the 
of the second day they overtook the tub and her great 
prize. Captain James had found great difficulty in keeping the latter 
afloat, had been compelled to make the prisoners work at the 
pumps. But now the wind got round to the southward and westward, 
and enabled them all to reach Plymouth Sound in safety. A revenue 
cutter, who bad spared them a few hands, acted as their herald, and the 

ple flocked down in crowds to give the old tub and her four prizes a 


e. 

In the many long years of naval warfare which followed—in a thou- 
sand fights where the long odds lay against the British tar, the memory 
of Captain James and the old tab lit in the road to victory, as the 
pointers guide the glance towards the polar star. 


ae 


THE SALONS OF PARIS. 


tds not to be de that, under the present empire, the Parisian sa- 
centres of opposition. Of all the institutions of 
of the capital are those which have least wavered in 
<—oe “ Neveu de U’ ”” as Louis Napoleon has been pro- 
led. Bat at this I see my Eoglish readers ready to ask one 
; namely, what on earth I can mean by calling the salons of 
Paris an * institution ?” 











manners, and vernmental oppression under 
all its several forms, Every country bas fis particular agent of opposi- 
jon to the executive power that rales it. We alone, in this 
island of ours, we being a self-governing set (which is precisely one of 
those “ eccentricities” that no foreigner can understand), escape all ne- 
cessity of confining the Protestant or opposing element to this or that par- 
ticular portion of society. We have our House of Commons, our and 
public meetings, and our Times, Of what use on earth would it be 
to us, who can speak for ourselves on all subjects, and at all times, to 
commit the ip of our rights and liberties to a handred fine 
ladies, a hundred sprightly wits, threeecore members of the Institute, or 
a thousand long haired students with flat woollen caps and sea-spawn 
pipes. Yet these are the guardians of public liberties both in Germany 
and in France ; and when they do not succeed in guarding liberty from 
insult or attack, they, at all events, undertake to against and 
worry out of their lives those who have attacked or insulted the glorious 
goddess. We, perverse, mad-headed, indecorous islanders (disrespect for 
the conventionalities of decoram is what we are most reproached with 
abroad), we do all the work for ourselves, and object to being “ cared 
for,”’ or cven “ made free,” by lawyers, or bishops, or heroines, or poets, 
by duchesses, or even by Herr essors. This is a whim of ours, and it 
being an averred fact, that we are the most obstinate and “ contrairy” 
race in existence, we had e’en best be left to our own devices, and not 
meddled with, though not necessarily taken as an example by other bet- 
ter brought-up nations. They do these things in a very different way in 
e and Germany. When a small German potentate has attempted, 
by some obscure, incomprehensible enactment, to change the current of 
civilisation in the state over which he holds sway—when he has ordained 
something in the matter of beer, for instance, or made it unlawful to en- 
ter his metropolis by some one particular gate after ten o’clock at night 
—we all know what he has to look out for: the Herrn Studenten assemble, 
and, after some talking, more drinking, most of all smoking, they sally 
forth by daylight or torchlight, as it may be, and with any amount of 
patriotic choruses, shouted at the top of their voices, they bring what is 
termed “‘ public opinion” to bear upon “ the State,” which is usually 
represented by a dozen heavy one and one gunner. Whether Go- 
vernment or the “ youth of the schools” gain the victory, is a matter of 
small moment. Pablic opinion has not its own way upon every occa- 
sion, even in the freest country in the world; but the important thing 
for us is, to know where “ public opinion” resides—where the “ correc- 
tive’’ for despotism is to be sought for. The corrective for despotism 
is to be sought for ia Germany in the youth of the schools. 

The analogous force in France must be looked for in the salons of Pa- 
ris. What the German students do by dint of smoke, the salon-haunters 
of Paris do by dint of talk. Their pipes inspire the former to protect 
the rights of their fellow-citizens, the noise of their own tongues prompts 
the latter toa work of protestation that is eternal. What Mr. Bright 
does at Birmingham or elsewhere, when the spirit moves him to wage 
war upon the aristocracy of these realms, and declare the existence of 
dukes and marquises incompatible with the freedom of “ the artisans 
whose labour fills all our shops and all our ships’—what Mr. Bright 
does upon these occasions, is done in France by great ladies and members 
of the Académie Francaise. And far be it from me to seem, in word or 
tone, disparaging to either. If France at the present hour has still re- 
tained any notion of social dignity, or any tradition of what would ap- 
pear to us the commonest honesty or conviction, she owes it entirely to 
the steadfastness of the opposition of the salons of Paris. Russians, un- 
der the reign of the first Emperor, Alexander, and just after the myste- 
rious suppression of his father the madman Paul, used (quoting Voltaire) 
to say of their own form of Government, that it was “ despetism tem- 
pered by assassiration ;”’ now you may really say of Imperial France, 
that its Government is “ despotism tempered by talk.’’ 

Let us only fancy what a curious state of things it would be in which 
all our preet “ houses” should be either closed or hostile, sulky or shat. 
No Stafford House, or Devonshire House, or Cambridge House. No 
House at all! Suppose all Piccadilly, all Park Lane, Belgravia, and 
May Fair—suppose all those “ family mansions’’ with their shutters shut, 
as in the month of September, or opened only to the voice of discontent. 
The thing would seem odd even to such Londoners as never participate 
in their stately festivities. When London is alive, and going its usual 
round of “ dinners, balls, and parties,’ the very cabman on the stand 
knows that, though he and the owner of the palace opposite may not 
think alike on all points, there are some on which there is small differ- 
ence of opinion between them. Try the unanimity of feeling on euch a 
subject, for instance, as the Volunteer movement, or our Indian: heroes, 
or the Queen, and see whether the duke and the dustman are not of one 
mind, and whether upon all occasions, when the national Aeart is touched, 
every fibre of the national body does not quiver responsively from head 
to heel! But here is just what does not take place in France. All the 
houses in Paris, from the Hétel Pozzo to the Hétel DuchAtel, are inha- 
bited by masters and mistresses whose business it is, if they open their 
doors at all, to open them only to people who repudiate and declaim 
against the acts of the Government. And if you believe that honesty is 
better than fraud, and freedom preferable to oppression, you are obliged 
to be very glad for the morality of France that these centres of opposi- 
tion still exist. They, at all events, keep alive a certain abstract moral 
sense in the public. 

For instance, just take the following as a slight example of the “ man- 
ners of the day.” We are in a magnificently furnished apartment, upon 
whose plain white (very soberly gilded) panellings hang a few pictures 
by masters of the old French school (mostly family portraits). There is 
splendour everywhere and some comfort (except that the doors shut 
badly).—Quiet is the presiding deity of the scene ; the lamp-light is sub- 
dued and quiet ; the dresses of the ladies and the manners of the men are 
eminently quiet—all is quiet except the voices of the talkers; these are 
harsh in the male, sbrill in the female occupants of the salon. Towards 
ten o’clock visitors drop in ; and here is a vicomte, or a marquis, or 
simply Gaston de This, or Roger de That, from either the Jockey or the 
Baby Club.* and these young men are full of what has just happened 
to one of their own friends, and they tell the following story : 

M. de N——, having a very fine horse, for which he does not particu- 
larly care, sells him one fine day to the administration of the Imperial 
stables, He sells him at the price he bought him for—200 guineas. A 
fortnight after the sale, his club-mates greet bim laughingly, and say he 
has known how to “ make a good thing for himself out of his nag.” He 
looks surprised, and he is treated to the information that his horse was 
paid for by the Emperor four hundred pounds. 

“ You only doubled, old fellow, which was no bad result!’ says one 
man among the rest, and M. de N—— is so determined to sift the entire 
business to the uttermos‘, that at last, much as he dislikes it, he is driven 
to ask an audience from the Emperor Louis Napoleon. And from the 
Emperor he gets the truth, and the truth is, that he M. de N——, sold 
the horse for 200 guineas, but his Majesty paid 400! and the remainder 
has gone into the pockets of a very high-placed star-and-cross-bespan- 
gled personage. To M. de N——’s very natural indignation, his Majesty 
only replies the following : 

“Well, I have an excellent stud-master,—perbaps you have too. 
— Men me—perhaps yours does too. But what remedy is 
there 

Now, in the salon we are in, this whole proceeding is spoken of indig- 
nantly, and is it not well that it should be so? In imperialist circles, 
alas! if allowed to be spoken of, it would not be condemned, because 
where would be found those who could venture to “throw the first 
stone?” Is it not, therefore, well—whatever may be their other little 
absardities—that there should be some few social centres where honesty 
and dishonesty are still called by their names Y—where family traditions 
have forseveral generations taught that fraud is ungentlemanlike, and 
where really the very portraits on the walls would blush if they saw the 

ounger ones of their race re:orting to practices to which the law—when 
t takes cognisance of them—uses hard terms? 

Here, then, the salon is useful as a corrective. 

We will now step into another of these drawing-rooms: but this one 
shall be situated in another quarter, and shall be somewhat less aristo- 
cratical. It shall be less quiet too, Here there is gilding in profusion, 
and great magnificence, and a large assemblage of men aad women are 
gone together, among whom you may note all the celebrities of Louis 

hilippe’s day, and they talk loudly of all that is going on. At last 
some one says: “But is it true that Madame M—— has been taken 
back to her husband by her father-in-law?” and at this question there is 
a slight lall in theconversation. People look round, and seem cautious ; 
and then a few voices say, in a low tone: “ Of course it is true:” and 
some one adds ; “I was at O——” (naming a provincial town), “ when 
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it happened, and I know all about it.” Then the 


speaker steps forth 
emer Ven ee house, and they whisper together, 

The son of a great Imperialist dignitary marries a large fortune, re. 
presented by ® young lady. They go honeymooning to O——, where 
the bridegroom is named (by his own father) to a high financial post, 

bridegroom clamorous creditors, however, who, now he is mar- 
ried richly, will be paid. He charges a friend of his to settle all these 
unpleasant affairs ; but they are not to be settled, and no money is forth- 
coming. So at last the young husband flies to his young wife, and says : 
“ me £20,000,” (400,000f.), and the young wife says: “I won’t ;” 
besides which she adds, “I can’t ; for Pope tied up my money, you know, 
before marriage, by the “ régime ’ hen the young lord and master 
flies into a rage, and ends by horsewhipping his fair spouse, who runs 
away and takes refage with her father in the town of R——. Scandal 
therefore is terrible in two provincial cities, aud soon in Paris, and 
“ everybody ” who is “ anybody ” knows the whole story in a week, and 
this creates fierce anger in high quarters. P 

Well then, here are our salon-full of people occupied about this anec 
dote, when a lady, addressing an elderly man of singularly intelligent 
countenance, but whose whole attitude is one of the bitterest contempt 
that can be incarnate in a human form, rays: “ But you, Ma. V—,’* 
(and she names such an illustrious name!) “ you mast kaow all about 
this.” The man thus addressed nods his head : “ Of course I do,” he re- 
plies, in a whisper ; “and so do many others,—but I request you will 
not quote me ?’ 

And now, why does a man so illustious as Y——, a man who was one 
of his sovereign’s ministers for many years, and to whom all France looks 
with pride—why does he hang back, and about a mere piece of drawing- 
room scandal “request ” not to be quoted as an authority for what he 
admits he “well knows?” Why? Why because two nights before, a 
lesser man, an obscurer citizen, had been seized by order of the Ministry 
of the Interior, and transported from his home to the prison of Mazas, 
where it was thought advisable he should reflect upon the danger of 
talking too freely. Here was his crime : he had “ talked!’ This citizen 
was the “friend”? who had been charged to “ setile ” M. M——’s affairs 
with his creditors, and his testimony to the truth of the whole, impra- 
dently given, had brought down upon him the ministerial rigours, and 
probably several months will now pass by before this helpless victim of 
despotic rule will be restored to freedom. This is why such a man as 
V— is desirous “ not to be quoted ;” and this is the kind of “ talk” that 
goes on in Paris salons. In some, there is more indignation than fear ; 
in others more fear than indignation: but in all there is opposition, an 
all contribute, in a greater or less part, to the work of “ correcting ”’ the 
despotic form of government under which France now groans. Who 
shall be prepared to say their action isa mistaken or a useless one? Shall 
we, who live in the very midst of publicity and day-light, sneer at just 
this one only little evidence of public opinion that escapes from all the 
silent obscurity that hems the French nation in? 

Parisian salons are, I maintain, an Institution, and the French of this 
day may be as glad they have got them still, as they had a right to be, 
when, uoder Louis XV., Madame du Deffand “ spoilt and flattered ” Hor- 
ace Walpole in her own salon, or when, under Louis XIV., Madame la 
Marquise de Sévigne, in the salon of Madame de Rambouillet, played at 
Blind Man’s Buff with the great Corneille. 
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CLEVER MEN. 
BY JAMES SMART LINWOOD. 

AsI have always, rightly or wrongly, been accounted clever, I may, 
perhaps, be permitted to make a few remarks about clever people. 

Let me say in the first place, that I have no respect whatever for the 
order to which I belong. You may like clever men, but I defy you to 
esteem them. With me the organ of veneration is more easily excited 
by Tinker, my dog, than by the whole tribe. They are only keen and 
ready witted, with a “ fatal facility” for turning their hands to anything ; 
but Tiaker is a genius, after the fashion of dogs. The record of his do- 
ings (which I am not unwilling to transfer to other hands, for a reason- 
abie consideration), would be invaluable to any enterprising publisher 
who may care to float another work on “ Instinct and Reason.” The 
thing has been rather overdone lately, it is true ; but that’s of little con- 
sequence. The public generally are partial to books on this subject, 
probably because anything new or etrange possesses attractions for our 
imperfect nature. 

Avoid clever people. Experience convinces me that there is a golden 
rule, which, if acted up to, would save the world at large, “no end” of 
trouble, annoyance, inconvenience, and expense. Your clever man isa 
vampire, who, however yy sucks the blood of somuolent so- 
ciety, and doesn’t get fat on it. He could do everything excellently, 
were it not for one sad defect, which is, that he cannot do anything pro- 
perly. There is one clever man of my acquaintance, who still wants 
some three years of thirty, a perfect marvel of useless industry and im- 
possible ingenuity. He has gone through enough to crush half-a dozen, 
or half a-score, of ordinary men ; but he is no sooner down tbanhe is up 
again, rather more elastic than ever. At the mature age of sixteen he 
started in life as a Chartist Lecturer, with a leaning to communism, his 
keen perception and large experience of course enabling him to perceive, 
and expose, and recommend a remedy for every one of the few trifling 
anomalies of our social system. His energy while thus usefully em- 
ployed, was unbounded. He retired to rest at twelve at night, and rose 
at six in the morning. In something less than three months he had read 
@ fabulous number of books, travelled a fabulous number of miles, deli- 
vered a fabulous number of speeches, and published a pamphlet bearing 
the cheerful and suggestive title of “The Groans of Labour ; or, the 
Misery of the Millions.” Then there was a slight pause, and then he 
startled the ‘‘ Metropolitan Association of Disinterested Democrats,” by 
assuring them that he had sounded political questions to the bottom, 
and had arrived at the conclusion that they had a great deal to do with 
vanity and vexation of spirit. His course, he said, wasclear. He had 
been deeply impressed by that popular preacher, the Rev. Goahead 
Growlaway, and intended to join a Primitive Methodist congregation. 
He did not wish to dictate to his esteemed friends before him as to their 
future course, but if they had no objection to Primitive Methodism, he 
should take it as a particular favour if they would come over in a body, 
and in company with him join that religious community. The Disin- 
terested Democrats were amazed, as well they might be, at this sudden 
conversion, and some of the more ardent spirits proceeded to denounce 
their late friend as a traitorand a spy. Three long evenings were spent 
in eloquently declaiming against this fearful example of inconsistency ; 
but the president, who was alarmed lest no other business should ever be 
proceeded with, suggested on the fourth night, that if the clever youth 
had belonged to a secret society on the continent, he would, most pro- 
bably, bave been assassinated for his unceremonious desertion. As, how- 
ever, they all lived in England, where assassination was neither quite ex- 
pedient nor altogether necessary, he thought, on the whole, it would be 
best to expel the recreant without making any more bother about the 
matter. By the time this advice was adopted, our clever man was on 
the road to distinction among his new friends. 

As a general rule, clever people do not allow any one thing to engross 
their attention for more than six months—in this case, however, Primi- 
tive Methodi intained its supremacy for the greater part of a year, 
and thea, just as the Primitive Methodists were thinking of making him 
a preacher, the place that had known our clever friend knew him no more. 
He had, by some mysterious process, become suddenly convinced of the 
truth of Deism, pur et simple ; and, on this subject, he lectured with great 
success to attentive audiences of fourteen, or thereabouts, for six weeks 
and three days. At the end of that time, his opinions had again veered 
roundto Chartism, and he once more offered to join the Disinterested 
Democrats ; but the Disinterested Democrats who had heard of all his 
vagaries, declined to have anything whatever to do with him. Burning 
with fary at the ingratitude of mackind, he spent a fortnight in writing 
@ savage satire, and two months in unsuccessful attempts to get it pub- 
lished. Then, disgusted with his ill-fortune, he turned misanthropic ; 
and, by way of avenging himself upon the human race, determined on 
entering the Metropolitan Police Force. This project failed, in conse- 
quence of the applicant’s youth and want of bodily vigour ; and, being 
still misantbropival, he studied photography and started as a photograph- 
ic artist, with the praiseworthy object of putting pretty women and their 
husbands and lovers to torture, by taking them in all sorts of ugly and 
ungraceful attitudes, 

There is a Nemesia in these things. The biter was bit, and the clever 
fellow terminated bis career as a photographer by marrying (tat 20) 
one of the pretty women he had resolved to annoy. Tbe wife proved 
herself a shrew, and eventually forced the husband to run away from her. 
This calamity brought the lady to her senses, and as ehe really loved her 
clever and volatile lord, she was induced to promise better behaviour in 
fature ; and this promise, which had the effect of agaia bringing the tra- 
ant to her side, I have every reason to believe she has religiously kept. 

Our clever friend attained his majority ten thousand pounds siui- 
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altaneously, and forthwith, taking a practical turn of mind, directed his 
ae 4 mechanics. Having invented a pew gan, which did not suc- 
and a machine for paring and slicing cucumbers, that has yet to be 

brought to perfection, he found that in six months he had managed to 
of one half of his property. Acting on the advice of a friend, who 

was not clever, he settled the remaining £5,000 on his wife, in such a 
manner that he could not touch it without her consent ; and then, turn- 


ing his attention to literary matters, and adopti high Charch and low 
Conservative opinions, obtained a not very | ve engagement on the 
Scari 


“ What has he done since?” says the reader. 


ASk me, rather, my dear friend, what he has not done. To my certain 


wiedge he has practised with singular want of success as a quack 
aan ; he las started as a pre-Raffaelite painter, and tailed ; he has been 
Paris correspondent to the is Guardian; he has published a vol- 
ame of p2ems ; been Secretary to a Company for the adaptation of sea- 
weed to the manufacture of hats, c d 
of theatrical and musical critic of the Morning Magpie, penny paper. He 
has also acted as private Secretary ; 
advance to the Wizard of the North North West, and as travelling lec- 
turer to a society for providing the children of the poor with pap. 

About five months ago he came to me in high spirits, avd announced 
his intention of giving up a bad habit he had acquired of writing gratui- 
tously for various publications, more or less respectable, but all ina 
state of impecuuiosity. The fact is, he had, to his own great astonish- 
ment, been paid for several fugitive articles contributed to the magazines ; 
and this being the case, it occurred to him that it would be absurd to re- 
vert to the Quixotic practice of writing without pay. : 

“ You see,” said he, in an up and down tone, highly characteristic of 
the man, “I think it ridiculous for a fellow to wear out his brain, his 
nerves, his energy, his means of living in fact, and perhaps his life, in 
doing work that will only bring him reputation.” 

“Bat you will admit,” I replied, “ that reputation is, in some respects, 
very desirable—for instance it often leads toa profitable engagement.” 

“Granted ; bat reputation, per se, is a sort of coin which will not pass 


current. Fancy offering your tailor a list of highly flattering ‘ Opinions 
of the Press,’ when he expects you to hand over a £10 note. Tailors 
ought to be only teo happy to clothe genius gratis, but they are not 
—especially if genius hasn’t a good figure. You may apply the same 


observation, or rather the same idea, to butchers, bakers, landlords, coal- 


merebants, and other unmanageable personages; and then ask yourself 


why genius should afford them mental nutriment for nothing, when they 


decline to farnish genius with physical ditto, except—for a considera- 


tion?” 


“ Well, certainly I don’t recognise the obligation, and don’t wish you 


to recognise it, but your change of opinion is somewhat sudden.” 


“Yes ; people give me credit for doing everything in a hurry. The 
fact is, I am like a shark in one respect. It is said that when that un- 
pleasant voracious fish has once tasted human flesh, it always hankers 
after the luxury ; and though it may not, when very hungry, turn up 


its nose, metaphorically speaking, at a fine cod, a few fat flounders, or a 


shoal of red herrings, still it has a very decided preference for hot negro 
or cold European. So it is with your bumble servant. Having tasted 
pay in return for copy, I no longer feel disposed to go on turning the 


ain-mill, unless I cau get something out of it.” : 
“Well, said I, laughing, “I can’t find fault with your philosopby. 
Time tries all. It has tried you many times, and found you not guilty 


of sticking to anything long. Now, however, that you have taken to 


80 rational a pursuit as that of getting money, let’s hope the fit will 
last.” 


“There can be no objection to that,” he replied. “The mental facul- 


ties of many people would get intolerably rusty if they were not em- 
loyed in hoping against hope. I shall be constant to one thing when 
Tadice are constant to one fashion in dress, and that a sensible one. 
Come, I have an hour to spare, suppose we take a turn at biiliards.”’ A 
week after this he wrote to tell me that he had accepted the editorship 
of the Littletown Telltale, at a salary of £200 a year, from a desire for a 
country life. This engagement he still holds ; but I have just heard—he 
is already great in amateur theatricals—that he contemplates taking to 
I only know of one thing likely tojmilitate 

against his succees as an actor—he has too many irons in the fire, He 


the stage as a profession. 


is, in fact, “ too clever by half.” 


SINGULAR DELUSION. 


The case of “ Nottidge v. Prince,” after five days’ hearing before Vice- 
Chancellor Stuart, is still sub judice, and we have no warrant to antici- 
pate the decision of the court. But the case is not confined to a point 


of equity or to a question of personal rights and claims. It has a moral 


bearing which it belongs to public opinion to examine independently of 
those circumstances and considerations to which alone the attention of 


the Judge is properly directed. 

The facts of the case, divested of extrancous and irrelevant matter, are 
few and simple. 
years since to transfer into the name of Mr. Henry James Prince a sum 
of £5,728 7s. 2d. New Three per Cent. Annuities. This lady died in 


1858, and it is her brother and administrator who now seeks to recover 


this sum from Mr. Prince, on the ground that it was part of his sister’s 


personal estate, and that it had been transferred by her into Mr. Prince’s 


name by the exercise on his part of “ undue influence,” when she was un- 
der his “ spiritual ascendancy, and in a state of religious delusion with 
respect tobim.” The first feeling in the mind of any member of a family 
in which there is such a thing as “ personal estate” to dispose of must be 
one of unmitigated sympatby with the plaintiff. The second feeling will 
probably be one of curiosity concerning the defendant. It is a bitter 
thing at any time for a near relation to see money going out of the 
family into the hands of strangers, through caprice, or anger, or weak- 
ness. There are points of view from which even charitable bequests are 
not absolutely delightful to contemplate, and magnificent gifts to re- 
ligious foundations sometimes look better at a distance than at. home. 
But in England one is apt to imagine that though testators are not de- 
barred from the privilege of that sort of practical joking after death 
which consists in doing a great public good at the cost of a great private 
wrong, at any rate we are safe from the grip of the priest. In a Pro- 
testant land estates are not settled in trust to pay for the visé to the final 
passport ; in a Protestant land we may do what we like with our own, 
and who is to say where spiritual ascendancy begins and ends—who shall 
define “undue influence,” or prescribe the limits of “religious delu- 
sion?” The lady in the present case, sister of the plaintiff, became in 
December, 1845, a disciple of Mr. Prince, “ who then and now declared 
himself to be a servant of the Lord.” Three of her sisters were already 
his disciples. 


Who and what then is Mr. Prince? Mr. Prince wasa clergyman of 


the Church of Eogland, whose extraordinary zeal as a curate in Somer- 
setshire and Suffolk bad got him into trouble with two bishops. This 
precarious situation, as an erratic carate of excessive zeal, Mr. Prince 
managed by some miraculous process to convert into the comfortable 
and awful position of the founder of a new and final “ dispensation,’’ 
* opener’’ of a new and final “ covenant” and proprietor of an establish- 


ment described as the Agapemone, or Abode of Love, where the “ day of 


grace” is concluded and the day of judgment “ introduced,” the “ diepen- 
sation of the Spirit closed,” the last “covenant with flesh” entered 
into, and the best of board and lodging provided. To this Abode of 
Love it seems that Mr. Prince, the sometime curate, had in the first place 
carried his rector’s wife and income. “ Brothers” and “ Sisters” from 
time to time joined the “ dispensation,” and gave up their,worldly goods 
to the Tabernacle, and, among the reat, three of the sisters of Miss Louisa 
Jane Nottidge. These three ladies were prevailed upon by successive 
“ revelations” to marry three “ brothers,” and in each case the question 


of a settlement was overruled, in obedience to the declared “ purposes of 


God.” Miss Louisa Jane Nottidge, the fourth sister, at the perilous age 
of 41, went to reside in the neighbourhood of her sisters, and became 
subject to Mr. Prioce’s influence, but was taken away by her brother to 
reside with her mother, and shortly afterwards, upon medical certificates, 
_ in a lunatic asylum, because she had expressed her belief “that 
. Prince was God Almighty, and that he bad the power of conferring 
immorality upon ber.” Two years in an asylum having failed to shake 
her belief in Mr. Prince, she was released by order of the Commissioners, 
in consideration of her bodily health beginning to fail. On the day of 
her release she met her brother-in-law, also a “ disciple,” and with him 
went to London to transfer the Three per Cent. stock standing in her 
name into that of Mr. Prince. On her return to the A; mone she 
seep @ power of attorney, and actually completed the transfer a 
fortnight after her release from the asylum. It is alleged by Mr. Prince 
that this transfer of stock was made without any solicitation on his part, 
and without his knowl 
It was obviously the duty of counsel for the plaintiff to paint the Aga- 
mone very black. It is not denied that at least the female disciples of 
Prince regard him as the tabernacle of God upon this earth ; but 
it is only fair to Brother Prince to add that his female disciples appear 


and held for three months the position 
to an influential M.P.; as agent in 





































A maiden lady, aged 44, was induced eome twelve 





to be ladies who have reached that safe yet susceptible period of life, 
hovering between the age of hope and the age of despair, which is glad 
enough to get a new “ dispensation ” at any price, and ready to accept 
apy “covenant with fle-h,” or to take refuge in any “ Tabernacle.” Ma- 
homet consoled the old woman who had doubts of a place in his Paradise 
by the promise that “ the old women would be made young again ;” but 
Mc. Prince’s dispensation, which is a final and complete one, has no need 
of any such assurance. The transfer of the Three per Cent. Stock is a 
transaction to be judged on its own merits, without importing into the 
ease, 80 far as the public are concerned, prejudices against Mr. Prince’s 
doctrines. We shall not be suspected of any seoret propensity to Aga- 
pemonism if we inquire what interest society has in forcibly preventing 
old maids from investing their stock in a new “ dispensation” ? We may 
assume that it is not the office of a Court of Chancery to lay down the 
limits of religious enthusiasm, or to decide at what point a “ develop- 
ment ”’ of doctrine lapses into blasphemy. One need not enter the estab- 
lishment at Spinxton to find the most orthodox female imaginations pos- 
sessed with an almost illimitable belief in curates ; to listen to an unin- 
telligible jargon, to behold faith in a frenzy, and repentance in convul- 


‘sions. Religion, whether established or unestablished, has its excesses 


and its eccentricities of manifestation, and perhaps if we were to analyse 
all the utterances of all the pulpits, we should be puzzled to select 
from so many “ dispensations.” Brother Prince is an extreme “ develop- 
ment,” no doubt ; but from Cardinal Wiseman to Brother Prince inclu- 
sive, there are, as Dr. Cumming can tell us, Dispensations, and Taber- 
nacles, and Great Tribulations, and Prophets without number, and the 
= spiritual ascendancy” they represent would buy up the Three per 
ents. 

But in an age and a country tolerant of diversities of faith, and braced 
by the contests of opinion, the law leaves the refutation of false doctrine 
to reason, and the failure of false prophets to time, and declines to step 
in to save silly women from the “ undueinfluence” of any “ spiritual as- 
cendancy” they may prefer. ‘Spiritual ascendancy” is often hard upon 
families and cruel to individuals ; but so long as it respects the laws, 
pays taxes, and acknowledges the State, it is visited with those social 
disabilities only which any form of eccentricity provokes, and which 
new religions call “ martyrdom.” Brother Prince’s dispensation, how- 
ever extravagant in theory and on paper, has many sensible advantages 
over most of its competitors in practice. It combines, as prospectuses 
say, all the comforts of a first-rate home with the pleasing recreations of 
a fashionable boarding-house. He brings together able clergymen and 
susceptible females who might have died of spiritual starvation, or lan- 
guished as religious novelists, or as district visitors in obscure parochial 
enthusiasm. It marries, and gives in marriage, on a sound Malthusian 
basis ; invests the common stock in the name of one, but distributes it 
for the benefit of all ; it makes a club of a “ Tabernacle,” a church of a 
club, a perpetual picnic of a final “ dispensation” —rides, drives, dines, 
sings hymns and anthems, and plays hockey. Surely, in an age of mus- 
cular theology, ladies of fifty and upwards may be pardoned for putting 
their faith in such dispensations as this. When Brother Prince declares 
that it is all “ for the glory of God,” and Brother Thomas writes that it 
was “ quite unexpectedly brought before him,’’ that Sister Agnes should 
not have a settlement of her property on herself, we fancy we have met 
with Brother Prince and Brother Thomas before, and we apprehend we 
shall often meet with them again.—Duily News. | 


—— 
THE VOLUNTEER REVIEW AT HYDE PARK. 


Fifty questions wait to be answered, and we are now taking at least 
one step to their solution. Are wea military nation? Is there the stuff 
of a good soldier in an ordinary Englishman? Can we trust to native 
prowess and the stimulus of circumstances for the defence of this coun- 
try? What hope have we in the event of a sudden and treacherous in- 
vasion? Can an English gentleman of good common sense get up tactics 
enough to escape blunders in the A B C of warfare? Are there more 
than three men in the country who can get 30,000 men out of Hyde 
Park? There will be not only the foes, but the “ candid friends” of their 
country, present in Hyde Park next Saturday ; and, if there be the least 
mischance, the moet will be made of it. In common fairness there ought 
to be every excuse made for new levies, and officers with little experi- 
ence or training ; but excuse will not be made. Everybody who has 
seen a review either at home or on the much larger scale and with the 
much more careful preparation customary abroad, will know that there 
always is something to be criticized. The Duke was perfectly right in 
his estimate of the difficulty of a very simple task. The English habitu- 
ally overrate numbers, and when they have to deal with a really large 
figure, such as 30,000, will find it larger than they expected. We can 
assure them that it makes a very respectable show on the Champ de 
Mars, though that vast area is expressly laid out for military spectacles, 
Being less under the administration of police than other countries, we 
are behindband even in such simple matters as putting down and taking 
up at the entrances of our theatres. The only operation of the sort we 
perform with perfect success is that of dodging one another on the pave- 
ment or the carriage-road, Paley remarked on it, even in his time, and 
dwelt on the great variety of muscles brought into play during every 
yard of a progress through the Strand at midday. There is as much as 
would make a very complicated dance ; yet how rare acollision, or even 
the chance of one, in a stream which daily amounts to many hundred 
th d units running to and fro, full of stoppages, eddies, rapids, straits, 
and cross-currents! But civil locomotion is very different from military 
—perhaps somewhat antagonistic. The question remainsinall its shapes 
and bearings—-what sort of a figure shall we make when hastily collected 
for a review of 30,000 men? In case of an invasion, a breakdown at the 
Horse Guards, and a scattering of the army, what are we to expect from 
30,000 gallant Londoners, and such forces as we might be able to scrape 
together for the occasion? 

here are a few considerations with regard to the approaching Review 
that have, doubtless, been realized by those whom it concerns, but 
which might reasonably suggest a misgiving. Very few of those 30,000 
men will te able to devote the whole morning to preparation, to accou- 
tre themselves after breakfast, and sally forth to their various points of 
rendezvous. The utmost that appears to be expected from the exigencies 
of the office or the shop is that the Volunteers may be released at 12. 
They will then have to dress where they can, to join their respective 
corps, to form and be mustered, and to march to Hyde Park, where mat- 
ters may or may not be ready for their immediate admission. When the 
order is given to march they must be a certain time on the way, and 
there will unevitably be delay in the Park. Of course, the hour named 
for the completion of the line must regulate all the previous movements ; 
and, if the General should make his calculations ever so well, he may be 
baffled by the mistake of gentlemen more accustomed to time distances 
by the speed of a Hansom cab than by that of a column marching at slow 
time. Supposing that half enter the Park by Hyde Park-corner and half 
by the Marble Arch, marching four abreast, they would take more than 
an hour passing those points, even under favourable circumstances. 
When all these things are considered, especially that for this purpose the 
day will begin at noon, it is almost more than can be hoped that Her 
Majesty wil! find 30,000 men on the ground at the appointed hour. The 
Review itself cannot take less than two or three hours. It would be af- 
front to the Brigadiers to suppose they may not be up to the whole cere- 
monial of a review, but if everything is not arranged beforehand with 
the utmost exactness there will certainly be an occasional interlude for 
the special amusement of professional spectators. After all, there re- 
mains the great problem of the departure, without confusion or delay. 
The novelty of the experiment justifies our warnings. There must not 
be the least loophole for mistake. Athelstan the Unready still curdles 
in our blood. We Englishmen can do wonders with time, and if time 
will consent to stand still for our sake, We can do much on paper, and 
with brute material of all kinds. We can even sit down and impose laws 
upon matter ; but we do not deal ao easily or successfully with human 
material in motion, and liable to error. At least, our forte lies here 
rather in dealing with citizens than soldiers. But the truth is that our 
neighbours across the Channel know the difficulty of military tactics even 
on the parade-ground. They give a whole day to the review of 30,000 
men, and that nothing may interfere, choose a Sunday for it. 

It is our belief that our 30,000 are good fighting men; that not one 
would turn his back, or break his rank, or shirk a dangerous post in the 
day of battle ; and that, whatever happens, the metropolis is safe in their 
hands. In « great emergency they would be the nucleus and the leaven 
of a much larger mass. Every man would bring his comrades, show 
them the way, and set them the example. In thia way, at the approach 
of real danger, 30,000 would multiply into 300,000. In days when Lon- 
don was but a tenth of its present size and population, its “ ’prentice 
lads” were the great champions of freedom, and a terror to the jisans 
of arbitrary power. They may now be equally terrible to class 
of foes. But the example will not be confined to the metropolis, In 
every populous district— Manchester for instance—we expect to see 





Roses, nor the war between Charles L. and his Parliament, were 
with standing armies, or with soldiers exclusively devoted to arms. 
Tower Hamlets were some of the pal contributors to the Parlia- 
mentary forces, and the regiments raised in that district are named in 
contemporary history with equal honour by the side of the troops raised 
by country gentlemen. A Londoner of almost any class or employment 
has some of the qualities of a good soldier in as great a de; as a coun- 
tryman, perhaps much greater. He is active, handy, sxilfal, prompt, 
intelligent, orderly, and accustomed to act in bodies. He may not be so 
strong or 80 hardy ; he might be beaten in heavy work, in long es, 
under ¢ burdens, or exposed to the inclemency of the weather. 
would feel night air, the loss of sleep, and coarse food. With such weak 
points he might break dowa in a long campaign. But this is not the 
work to be expected of him; we rather look to him for the defence of 
the metropolis, which would probably not remain very long in suspense. 
Londoners have come off very creditably in games and sports where 
picked countrymen were competitors.-A-banker’s clerk ran up a moun- 
tain side at Brae Mar ost a host of barelegged Highlanders, and beat 
them all. Every year Londoners enjoying a respite from the counter or 
the desk walk up and down the Alps with a light elastic step which even 
the guides envy. They are cur best sportsmen in the Highlands, and in 
such work they have a wortby leader in Lord Elcho. No one can doubt 
that they will do the work now before them as well as they have done 
everything else, and will impress upoa the foreigner a salutary convic- 
tion that, even supposing the army of England to be overthrown and 
broken up, there will still remain an unyielding and unconquerable 
people.— Times. 
Saal 

“SHALL OUR POOR LITTLE BILL HAVE A STATUE?” 
A Proposal is under consideration for the erection of a Monument to 
the late lamented Bill of Lord John Russell, which expired at West- 
amg on Monday, the 11th of June, after a lingering and tedious 
illness. 
The following Noblemen and Gentlemen have kindly consented to act 
on the Committee, for considering the design and inscription of the 
Monument :— 

Lord John Rassell, M.P. 

Lord Palmerston, M P. 

Lord Derby. 

Mr. Mackinnon, M.P. 

Mr. Edwin James, Q.C., M.P. 

The Hon. Chas. Villiers, M.P. Mr. Bentinck, M.P. 

Mr. Horsman, M.P. Mr. Bernal Osborne, M.P. 

We have received several suggestions for in memoriam inscriptions, to 
be placed over the remains of this ill-starred scion of the House of Rus- 
sell. We have pleasure in pitting the following at the service of the 
Committee :— 

“ Amendment sore long time I bore ; 
Parental love was vain ; 
Till by degrees the House did please 
To put me out of pain.” 

This strikes us as terse, but slightly deficient in originality. It re- 
minds us, in fact, of something we have heard before. The same criti- 
cism applies to the composition which follows, intended apparently ta 
suggest consolation to the afflicted parent :— 

“ Weep not for me, my parent dear, 
You’ll have another Bill next year : 
Above my grave write R. I. P. ; 
There’s room for more emall Bills by me.”’ 

The following, on the Classical model, should, it is suggested, be in- 
scribed on a Tablet, to be fixed, like the Italian “Stones of Infamy,” in 
the wall of the Lobby of the House of Commons :} 


IN PERPETUAM INFAMIEZ MEMORIAM 
JUXTA HOC MARMOR 
GULIELMICULUS BE. RUSSELLII STIRPE, 
PESSIMUS MINIMUS 
IN REMPUBLICAM GRASSATUS 
FOXIL CHATHAMIQUE AD PEDES 
PROPRIA PARENTIS MANU 
L. J. BRUTI EXEMPLAR PRE SE FERENTIS 
PROJECTUS ‘ 
S. P. Q. B, LUDIBRIUM 
INFAUSTUS INFELEBILIS 
MORTEM MERITAM OBIT 
JUNIE III ANTE. ID. 
Another Correspondent suggests that the only epitaph appliable to 
the poor little deceased is the brief but pregnant one inscribed on the 
nameless and dateless tombstone in Worcester Cathedral— 
*“ MISERRIMUS.” 


The following is not ill-conceived, but the word “ flop” is, we fear, in- 
admissible on a tombstone :— 
“ Some told my Pa ke went too far, 
Some bade him to go further : 
’Twixt two stools, flop, he let me drop, 
The fall it was my murther.”’ 

Finally, one Tennysonian Correspondent flows over in a whole quire of 
short poems, on the Jn Memoriam model purporting to be written in the 
character of the bereaved parent of our poor little Bill. We subjoin a 
sample from this quiver of poetic shafts, winged, we are bound to admit, 
with the Laureate’s pen-feathers :— 


“IN MEMORIAM, 


Mr. Disraeli, M.P. 

Mr. John Bright, M.P. 

Mr. Gladstone, M.P. 

Sir J. Ferguson, M.P. 

Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton, M.P. 


L 
“ As one, that lacking coin, is fain 
To shirk his tradesmen’s frequent calls, 
And cry along his guarded halls, 
‘Here is that butcher come again,’ 


“ Or, ‘here that baker, threatening ill 
With mutterings of the County Court,’ 
And knows not whither to resort 

For thinking of each ‘ Little Bill.’ 


“So I, whom thought of little Bills, 
Protested all, with no effects, 
Still hanging o’er my head, dejects, 
Sitsad, where Thames ite gas distils, 


“ And wonder, will they yet rise up,’ 
With all their pledges on each head, 
To upbraid their father from the dead ; 
Or, drinking deep from Lethe’s cup, 


“Forget what in them wakened feud : 
The fancy franchises they knew, 
The six-pound rental, pleasing few, 

And all their clauses rash and rude. 


“Oh if, as I still fondly hope, 
Next year the ‘Little Bill’ renew, 
Which this year’s judgment overthrew, 
May it with friends be strong to cope, 


“‘ Nor, like the Bill that here doth lie, 
After a Session run to waste, 
Be in the category placed 
Of things that, by amendment, die. 


I 
“Last night I sat in Chesham Place ; 
The rain fell fast, usurping June, 
As though the year were out of tune, 
And Summer scowled with Winter’s face. 


“T brooded o’er my discontents, 
Saying— The Notice-paper thins : 
Now that with early Jane begins 

Massacre of Innocents.’ 


“T had an Innocent—mine own— 
Life’s flame within my little Bill 
Burnt low ; I fanned and fed it still, 
By June’s keen blast to be outblown. 


“For this do I rejoice to mark 
Each wild vagary of the year : 
Rade winds make music to my ear; 





Damp and cold water seem a lark. 
i) 
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Bat ‘perhaps another diplomatist may soon come | *'ived bere ‘or sixteen days past. At the Opera last night there were: 
That on him chilling tongues did spout,” Shes the scene, who is cdl edultted to the breakfast table of Villafranca my Per“ ormers than auditors; of the latter two-thirds were soldiers. 
or the tea-table of Baden Baden, who is not “distinguished,” nor}. ™ «at remains, it may be asked. Simply that Venice is still the love- 
“Then on the hep ye hands I laid, “ august,” nor “ unprejudiced,” and who does not understand the virtuz, ; liest, the most curious, the most interesting of cities. My days of senti- 
oi With thonght of hanging, bat, in doubt, of well-written and well-sealed lies, but who, when awakereg jg atrong. | mentality—if ever they existed—have long ago past. But the indefina- 
o I rang ordered ‘ Cold without ;’ The moral sense of natione—too often totally at variance with the pri-| ble charm of this place is stronger upon me than it was twenty-five years 


And Hope perched on the glass, and said— 


“ If Winter Summer’s seat did fill, 
Summer will sit for Winter hoar: — 
Will bring me new-year swallows o’er, 

And unto thee a second Bill.’” 
cae 
THE BADEN-BADEN{MEETING. 


The Emperor of the French could not be eatiefied with addressing a 
written communication to the Prince Regent of Prussia. He must needs 
@eal with bim in person, “To deal in person,” says one of the greatest 

sophers and most roguish of liticlane, “‘ is good when a man’s face 
pe, eee as commonly with inferiors ; or in tender cases, whena 
man’s eye upon the countenance of him with whom he speaketh may 
give him a direction how far to go; and generally when a man will re- 
gerve to bimeelf liberty either to disavow or to expound.” It is also 
good when you have something to say which cannot be committed to a 
confidential despatch ; or when, having to contend against a confederacy, 

‘ou would sow jealousy and disunion among the confederates by appear- 

on terms of suspicious intimacy with one of the number. The first 
leon’s predilection for “ dealing in person’’ is well known, as well 
as the good bis persona! dealings boded to those who had not the good 
fortune to be present at the Sew i and it to be presumed 
all stateemen are by this time aware that the proceedings of Napoleon I. 
afford not merely an amusing parallel but a useful clue to the policy of 
Napoleon II. This breakfast-table and tea-table oe is bringing 
us back to the diplomatic boudoirs and confessionals of the good old 
Bourbon and Hapsburg times, Autocracy is autocracy, be it never so 
democratic. A Government based on universal suffrage might be ex- 
ted to be particularly national and — in its proceedings at all 
Fines, and e ly co when brought into contact with Governments 
based on tbe dark principle of “ divine right.” We might look for a frank- 
ness in ite diplomacy, ing to the world after the old hole-and-corner 
negotiations, and worthy of a power which epringe from the heart of the 
people. Just the reverse has occurred, The Ministers of constitutional 
monarchies are r+ great deal prudish—in communicating 
negotiations with foreign Powers to thé nation on whose sympathy and 
support they may have ultimately to call. But they do at least consign 
transactions to writing, which one day or other sees the light. The 
alar chief of France will not even allow his people that historical 
wiedge of their own concerns which the posthumous publication of 
written tches might afford. 

The Prince Regent of Prussia is believed by the most competent judges 
to be a man of sense and honour. But his admirers must be a little dis- 
appointed at his conduct in permitting this interview to take place. The 
manner in which it was sought was a sufficient warning both as to the 
character and object of the man who sought it. The Emperor of the 
French was in a difficulty. He could not request a meeting without 
ge Sop J reason for his wish ; and, on the other hand, the reason for 

is wish was ove which it would have been inconvenient to give. He hit 
upon a device which is more creditable to the fertility of his genius than 
reassuring as to the openness of his character. Through some channel which 
bas not yet been disclosed to a curious world, he obtained a knowledge 
of a confidential letter in which the Prince had said something dispar- 

seins of bim, aud then demanded a personal interview as the only mode 
dissipating the bad impression, and soothing his wounded feelings. It 
‘was as though the door of a room in which a confidential conversation 
had been going on were suddenly to fly open, and the subject of the 
versation were to enter and say, “ Gentlemen, I have been listening at 
the keyhole all the time ; I heard one of you say I was capable of mean 
and ungentlemanly practices, and now I must demand an explanation.” 
The only peculiarity is that in this case the listener is an Emperor. The 
Prince Regent’s course, we venture to think, wasclear. He should have 
gaid in effect, ‘‘ Firet place youreelf in the position of a man of honour, 
by showing how you obtained your knowledge of this letter. When you 
have done that, I shall be ready to give you any personal explanations 
which truth may permit and justice may require. But as the relations 
between us are eomewhbat delicate, and the relations between me and cer- 
tain of my confederates are, if porsible, still more so, and it is impossi- 
ble in our case to separate the Prince from the man, I must beg, for the 
security of my own character, that all our communications may be in 
writing. I farther reserve to myself the liberty of publication, in case 
the necessity should hereafter arise.” But it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a German Prince to bebave like an 
ordi man. There is something in that “Serene” atmosphere amidst 
which the rude instincts and coarse virtues of ordinary manhood will not 


vate arrangement of rulers, and little represented in the villa of the 

Duchess of Hamilton—has become a power in the world, and may chance 

4 make itself felt when next an attempt is made to sell a people.— Satur- 
y Review. 


since—stronger even than that of Rome, though I believe it would not 
so well stand the test of protracted residence. Also, you must bear in 
wind that the proofs of dees} and misery that abound here are, in many 
respects, negative rather than positive, There are no beggars; and to 
say that of an Italian city is to increase a handred-fold its attractions. 
When one adds to this the absence of dust and mud and noise, in mere 
physical advantages the superiority of Venice is immense. 

ne circumstance has shocked me here greatly. The day after my 
arrival I lounged into the office of the British Consulate, to see every 
one’s old acquaintence, Mr. G. P. R. James, and enquiring carelessly if 
he were visible, “I am sorry to say, sir, Mr. James is dead,” was 
the reply. Poor mau! he had but a, brief enjoyment of the post that 
seemed 80 admirably to fit him. His decline began soon after he took 
—— though at the last he was somewhat abruptly summoned. 

e lies buried in the English cemetery at the neighbouring island of 
Murano, by the side of his predecessor, Mr. Harris, who also died at his 
post. A proper and grateful tribute to his memory will, I hope, have 
appeared in the Albion before these jottings-down are in type. But I 
cannot miss the opportunity of testifying once more to the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of those historical romances and portraits, on which Mr. James’s 
fame as an author has been built. His private worth concerns only his 
friends and acquaintances, and will by them be long and agreeably re- 
membered. 

I have had a bit of good luck here—similar to that which befell me at 
Rome, where I found a week after week a scaffolding erected which brought 
me opposite, at the proper point of sight, to Raphael’s frescoed Sybile. 
That little episode in my artistic researches was, I doubt not, duly chro- 
nicled in one of these loose records. The other is simply this. Titian’s 
“ Peter Martyr,” an altar-piece in the Church of San Giovanni e Paolo, 
is for the moment placed in the Sacristy. Shown, I ought to say—not 
merely placed—for it is visible and enjoyable to the fall, which is more 
than can be said of any altar-piece, hung in its destined position. How 
some of the earliest old painters must have groaned, when they saw the 
best of their works, their spirit’s life as it were, condemned to cross- 
lights, or no lights at all, or taper-smoking, or general inaccessibility ! 
But this grandest of all medieval productions on canvas is just now, I 
say, within range of the eye; and I might hope, for the benefit of tra- 
vellers, that the repairs of the Chaurch—owing to which it is where it 
ie—may be indefinitely prolonged. Nothing more solemn, more rich, 
more harmonious, more soul seizing, can be seen—in my humble judg- 
ment—in or out of Italy. In comparisen with it, all the many painted 
and famous martyrdoms are as prose to poetry. In the “luminous 
quality of light” it is, I think, eutirely unrivalled—unless perhaps by the 
same mighty master’s “ Presentation in tiie Temple,” the glory (often 
overlooked) of the Accademia delle Belle Arti. Without dwelling on 
its high and rare qualities, I wish I could remember, and quote, some 
lines—by Jobn Keats, if I mistake not—descriptive of a murder, wherein 
he speaks of the very air seeming as though it participated in the deed. 
A grand thought that! It is realised, or at least suggested, in this sim- 
ple, but profoundly subtle picture. John Ruskin may rave about Tinto- 
retto’s clever compositions, and the world generally may clap its hands 
at Paolo Veronese’s showy melo-dramas. Give me an hour before this 
sweet and most spiritual assassination—I use the epithets advisably— 
and I am content to forget the rest. 

But I am not writiog for a “ Fine Arts” column, and so check my 
rhapsody ; and pass for one moment, by a not unnatural transition, from 
Titian to gondolas. It is a peculiarity in Titian, and especially observa- 
ble in the instance just named, that his line of horizon is placed low on 
his canvas, lower much than by his contemporaries or successors. Mus- 
ing on this fact, and viewing it as a professional matter beyond my ken, 
I embark again on the Grand Canal, Then there came across me a sense 
of the error almost invariably committed by painters of Venetian locali- 
ties, in pitching their gondoliers too low. Unless you get upon a house- 
top orjlook down from the Campanile, you can scarcely get one of these 
airy gentlemen against a back-ground of water. On the canals, the out- 
line of their trim and waving figures cuts clean into a palace front; on 
the Lagunes, it stands out clear against the sky. It is impossible that 
this can escape the artist’s eye. Why do painters then, almost without 
exception, degrade a race to whom they owe so much, tosuch an im- 
proper level? Let them answer it. And with this query I take my 
leave, as my space is exhausted, and as I am besides exceedingly troubled 
by the consciousness just come over me, that I have passed by Munich 
unnoticed. The sense of so grave an omission will, I fear, haunt me}; 
and I shall dream of Schwanthaler’s bronze Bavaria coming after me 
with a rod proportioned to her sixty-feet stature, unless I speedily make 
amends. I will do so, even though I find it hard to retrograde from old 
to new. 

Venice, 16th June, 1860. W. Y. 
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Tue Court.—Her Majesty held a Levee in St. James’ Palace on the 
20th ult. The Prince rt, the Duke of Cambridge, the Sovereign 
Prince of Lichtenstein, the Prince Jules and Prince John of Holstein 
Glucksbourg, Prince Frederick of Holstein, and Prince Victor of Hohen- 
lohe, were present at the Levee. The Queen wore a train of black 
watered silk, trimmed with bouillonnée tulle and Lows of black satin 
ribbon. The petticoat black tulle, over black silk, trimmed with bows 
of black satin ribbon. Her Majesty’s head-drees was formed of a diadem 
of opals and diamonds and flowers. Among the presentations were, by 
the United States Minister—Hon. Robert C. Wintbrop, of Boston, Mass., 
and Mejor J. G. Barnard, Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army. 

On the 22d the Queen gave a state ball, to which a party of 1,921 were 
invited. The Queen wore a black silk dress with a deep flounce of black 
Nottingham lace, trimmed with lilacs and green leaves, and ornamented 
with diamonds, Her Mojesty’s head-drees was composed of a wreath of 
lilacs and green leaves and diamonds.—The Princess Alice wore a dress 
of white tulle over a rich white glacé, studded with pansies and bows of 
black velvet. The head-drees was formed of pansies and diamonds ; 
ornaments, diamonds.—The Hereditary Grand Duchees of Mecklenburgh- 
Strelitz wore a dress of white tulle with silver. The stomacher, neck- 
lace, and earrings, of diamonds. The bead-drees was composed of a tiara 
of diamonds, heartsease, and silver wheat ears—The Princess Mary, of 
Cambridge, wore a pink crape dress covered with a tunic of Brussels 
lace, trimmed with bouquets of pink flowers and silver cord. The cor- 
tage to correspond. A pearl and diamond stomacher. She wore a tiara 
of diamonds and pink flowers as a head-dress. 


————— 


Editorial Loungings. 

“ In my young days when George the Fourth was King”—I don’t quote 
the precise words of the poet—the fair Kitty Stephens used to enrapture 
our Cocknies, by warbling with her delicious voice a fantastic ballad, 
which opened with a query that ran thus: “Why are you wandering 
here, I pray?” The present generation has probably forgotten that the 
said Kitty was long known to Opera and Concert-room as Miss Stephens, 
and died at last in the odour of aristocracy as Countees of Essex, having 
waited near!y a quarter of a century for the death of her valetudinarian 
predecessor, whose burband, the Earl, had given the charming songstress 
a reversionary promise of bis hand, having long previously bestowed 
upon her his heart. This little a . digression is, it must be 
owned, altogether superfluous ; but the metrical question itself occurred 
to me just now, as applicable to my own perambulation, with a comic 
force that was irresistible. Some matter-of-fact reader, I bethought me, 
may, perhaps, recall to mind that I alluded, in arecent letter, to steam- 
ers and the sea, d-propos to my own return to my post. Nor wasI insin- 
cere ; my pageage is taken. The interval however between the present 
date and the period of embarkation affords opportunity, not to be neglect- 
ed, for ratabling through sundry portions of Europe, the more soas I am 
called upon to assume the part of parental Mentor. Therefore is it that 
I bave once more flown off at a tangent. 

Certain rough memoranda from Nuremburg point to the direction we 
have taken. But the facilities for traversing the Continent, as compared 
with what they were twenty years since, are so striking, that I cannot 
refrain from briefly jotting down our itinerary of the Jast three weeks. 
Whether the stay in the various places was numbered by days or hours 
is unimportant. It was in each case sufficiently long to enable one to see 
and seize hold of the most notable objects that offered themselves. As 
for the silly — of toiling scrupulously through all the choses 2 voir 
everywhere, I hold it in utter contempt. There is no surer mode of con- 
fusing the recollections, and spoiling the taste. 

By Strasbourg, then, lay our route to Baden-Baden ; thence to Heidel- 
berg; thence to Mayence, Coblentz, and Cologne, descending the Rhine 
by steamboat, and ascending by the railway that runs along its Western 
bank. From Mannheim to Frankfort on the Main and the Baths of Hom- 
burg ; thence to Nuremberg and Munich ; and then through the Tyrol, 
by Innsbruck and Verona, brought us to Venice whence I write. This 
ease and rapidity of transit, without the olden-time need of repose and 
recruiting, assimilates the process of seeing Central Europe to attendance 
at a panoramic exhibition. The cartain falls on one set of tableaux, and 
rises on another. Your sensations—if you ever have any—“ come like 
shadows, so depart.’’ With some travellers it is as hard to transfer local 
sentiment, as it is to adapt themselves to sudden monetary changes. Ere 
they comprehend the florins and kreutzers, they are besought to pay in 
peggy or liras. They are just getting up neglected information as 
to the Niebelungenlied, when they find,they have forgotten their Childe 
Harold. On the other hand, there is a gain, to balance this inconveni- 
ence. The belle of a Saratoga season, who has devoted one summer to 
a tour in Europe, may now truly say—in the common phrase, less gram- 
matical than expressive—that she has been “all over.”? And how thank- 
fal some of them are, by the way, when the task is done, though all 
have not the honesty to avow it. 

Glancing at these my recent experiences, I desire to leave two or three 
memoranda on record. Strasbourg Cathedral charmed me more than that 
of Cologne, making all allowance for the latter being in the workman’s 
hands. When complete, this will certainly be the vaster, but scarcely, I 
think, the lovelier pile. Almost unique, and perfect in its kind, is the 
ruined Castle of Heidelberg. Just the reverse—in its impression upon 
the spectator, that is—is the modernized Castle of Stolzenfels, near 
Coblentz, now the property of the King of Prussia, rebuilt, stuccoed, 
frescoed, painted, and gilded, and kept in apple-pie order into the bar- 
gain. The situation is superb; the winding and steep ascent is lovely. | - 
The old ruin could not be altogether spoiled. But plaster covering | 
stone is unpardonable in a restoration ; and the German love of cleanli- 
ness, acceptable as it may be in personal matters, seems here to lord it 
rather tyranically over Time, the greatest of beautifiers. 

I am by no means the firstjto remark that the Rhine, co far as natural 
scenery is concerned, must yield the palm to the Hudson. Nor am I 
disposed just now to qaalify this opinion—as it may with fairness be 
qualified—by stale protests on behalf of picturesque rains. Who does 
not know all about that? Let me rather contrast the sensation one feels 
at the sight of them, with that which unadvoidably comes over one, on 
seeing the modern strong-holds that environ Verona and Venice. At 
least, the feudal robbers of the medieval age were acting in accordance 
with the spirit of their time. The oppressors of our day, who girdle 
foreign cities with threatening forts and batteries, are at variance with 
the spirit of theirs. I declare, without affectation, that it is enough to 
make an honest man’s heart ache, if but for a moment, to sweep round 
the long curve by which the railway from the Tyrol approaches Verona, 
and to count from it, one after another, as one may with ease, the new 
fortifications that are springing-up io all directions. The same in inten- 
ser degree, on looking down from the Campanile of St. Mark’s in this 
city. The sea round about is dotted with new “ defences” as they are 
termed, though “ offences” would be the more appropriate designation. 
Little ielands, too bare for cultivation, too small for settlement, standing 
in water too shallow for even the fisherman to frequent, afford bases for 
gun-platforms. More than a dozen of these accursed funguses, entirely 
new—to say nothing of the older and regularly organized works—greet 
the eye as one looks round upon a view otherwise unsurpassed in loveli- 


Ww. ‘ 
When the fatal step of consenting to an interview had once been taken, 
it may be doubted whether the presence of other German Sovereigns, 
the Prince of Prussia, was a mistake or not. It was a choice of 
evils pretty nearly balanced. If stroug characters had been concerned, 
the best thing by far would have been that the Prince Regent should 
have been left to meet the Emperor alone, and that he should afterwards 
have communicated to his confederates every syllable that passed at the 
interview. But that strong characters were not concerned was too appa- 
rent from the jealous and undignified ruch of fluttering suspicion that 
ensued. Future historians of Germany will long to be able to throw a 
veil over the Congress of Baden-Baden. Imagination, however exercised 
in the annals of German Federal — can scarcely conceive a more 
disastrous exhibition of weakness in the presence of an insolent and rapa- 
cious enemy. Every Frenchman, as he reads the account of the meeting 
and the betrayal of discord by which it was followed, sees the old door 
once more open to aggression, and marks the German Confederation as 
hie next prey. And yet all may not be lost. The question yet remains 
whether, when the hour of trial arrives, Germany will be governed by 
the _— of the German Princes or by the spirit of the German people. 
The German people are not now the herd of uneducated boors they were 
at the time of the Thirty Years’ War, or the Seven Years’ War, or even 
when they were bought and sold by the satellites of Napoleon I. They 
have advanced in intelligence, in self-respect, in the spirit of union, and 
the consciousness that they area nation, and if their rulers do not utterly 
betray them, they will strike a blow for their own. The people even of 
the somewhat cosmopolitan watering-place of Baden-Baden showed their 
feelings, if their demeanour is correctly described, by preserving a pro- 
found silence whenever the Emperor appeared, while they hailed the 
Prince of Prussia everywhere with loud cheers. We have only to desire 
that those who sit on thrones may have in their breasts the spirit of 
the peasant, or that, in the moment of danger to Germany and Europe, 
some one with the spirit of a peasant may mount the throne. 

The pampblet of M. About points, it can scarcely be doubted, to the 
real object of the Emperor in seeking an interview with the Prince of 
Prussia. As usual, the object is pretty much upon the surface, and 
easily eeen if people did not think it necessary to pay this “ inecrutable”’ 
mind the custo’ —— of looking extremely deep. The game 
was to aggravate t ousy felt by the smaller German Princes to- 
wards the Prince of Pruesia ; and the disorganization which this jealousy 
causes in the confederacy, by suggesting that the Prince entertained the 
design of making himeelf of United Germany, and that the 
Emyeror of the French was his ant and confederate in that design. 
The appearance of the pamphlet, and the occurrence of an ostentatiously 
confidential interview at the same moment, would have effectually 
created the desired impression. M. About’s treatise having had a strictly 
diplomatic object, it would be a platitude to discuss the plan it embodies 
on political grounds. M. About is a philosopher, and would not seri- 

ly propose the free institutions which are adapted to the advanced 
civilization of France for the immediate adoption of a people so back- 
ward and 60 little deserving of libertyJas the Germans. He must see, 
too, Germany has many centres of intellectual life, and that she is 
mot yet ready to be ele to the condition of the French provinces, 
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The Defences of England. 

If his Imperial Majesty of the Tuileries derive any satisfaction from the 
perturbed state in which his policy keeps Europe, it must be of the 
grimmest and most ghastly kind. It must be like the reckless delight 

of a bravo smoking his cigar in a powder-magazine. He may enjoy the 
confusion of those who deem it too perilous an adventure to attempt his re- 
moval ; but he must know the while, that a spark shaken by his own 

hand, may blow him toatoms. England, a nation which values highly 
the good will and alliance of France, which must value them even did 

they only secure an-exception from a costly enmity, has made many sa- 
crifices of sentiment, of treasure, and almost of principle in order to 

maintain the alliance with Louis Napoleon into which his necessities first 
forced him. But England cannot stifle the recollection of past events. 
She cannot refuse to believe that similar causes will produce like results. 
When ten years ago the eloquent utterer of the sharpest philippic since the 
Ciceronian invective against Cataline, stigmatised Napoleon “ the Little” 
as one who “ lied as other men breathe,’’ his boldness and severity were 
regarded as evidences of the spite of the baffled partisan, rather than the 
language of the indignant patriot. But have not ten years been seared 
with deeds that realize the burning words of Victor Hugo? “ He an- 
nounces an honest intention, be on your guard,” says the writer. And did 
he not promise to free Italy from the Alps to the Adriatic, making war 
for an idea, to captivate the ear of the world by the magnanimity 
of the idea and the grandeur of the phrase, and has he not annexed 
Savoy to his dominions? “ He affirms ; distrust him : he takes an oath ; 
tremble for your safety.” And has he not gone to Baden to affirm again 
after two bloody wars and an acquisition of territory that the Empire is 
Peace, and to swear eternal friendship with the German kings and king- 
lings, dukes aud dukelzts, while the press whore breath is in his nostrils 
is left free to discuss the claim of France to a frontier upon the Rhine, 
and his colossal army is undiminished by so much as a corporal’s guard! 
He makes commercial treaties with Great Britain, all the while increas- 
his navy ; and lets slip his writers to bay at his ally, writers who 





























ness. 

But this Austrian yoke upon the neck of Venice is palpable, not alone 
in enormous and increasing preparation to smite internally and exter- 
nally at once, in case of need. The effects of it are read upon every Ve- 
— —. by scanty and suffering populace wear an air of 
t sullen discontent. Only yesterday, a custodian at a public place—which 
made into @ vast pedestal for the vanity of one great city like Paris.| I would not name for worlds—volunteered to one of ane 4 party, who 
This is the last and hardest step in the progress of a nation towards po- | looked her sympathy but scarcely spoke it, the expression of his secret 
litical perfection ; and it must not be rasbiy ventured on as though it| yearnings. Watching fur the moment—a rare one—when no Austrian 
were the easiest and the first. The French Empire forms the glorious| eye was upon him, he said: “Ab, Signora, I am a Venetian. I lost 
termination of a long chain of events intimately connected with each | two brothers in the bombardment of 1849 ; but I hope”—Byee thirsting 
other se in order that Germany may arrive at the same glorious ter- | for vengeance alone concluded the sentence. And I could quote several 

, she must ge through the same chain. She must have her | similar evidences of the universality of this ill-will towards the 
a that have come to my knowledge within these few days, aid I imaging 
that ag Bee ae apy novelty. In brief, the people groan. All, who 
can fly, have fled. Of the upper classes very few remain. Many of the 
etately and famoas palaces are closed. Some are occupied as barracks. 
Not a few are used as officers’ quarters, or filled with German officials in | ing 
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‘would be muzzled if they discussed the decision of a French justice of 

‘the peace. The English press discusses affairs at home and abroad with 

“equal freedom ; and therefore no one, at home or abroad, can complain 

when the public actions of any man or body of men are thus canvassed, 

and their conduct thus judged. But let those who condemn the in- 

temperate discussion of our foreign relations by the British press, note 

well the permitted impertinence of M. About on Germany, or the un- 

checked insolence.of M. de Girardin on Great Britain. Of the former 

we hoped to be able to give our readers a full abstract, but there are 

limits to our columns. It will be well known, however, ere long. Of 
the latter see in a single sentence a characteristic specimen of the style 
in which England is often spoken of by the eminent writers of her “dear 
ally.’ “ England,’’ says this licensed upholder of the reign of silence’ 
and shame, “is to France as one enriched by trade to another who is 
rich by inheritance. She has the qualities and the faults of the 
parvenu ; she has the merit and the vigour of one, but she has also the 
hardness and the arrogance. It is a nation ennobled, but not a noble 

nation. She lacks heroism: she has neither honour nor disinterested- 

ness, She has grandeur, but not magaanimity. She has success, without 
glory.” Soit, M. de Girardin! Let Britons abase their mushroom 

heads. The flag of centuries is as a faded rag beside the vamped ori- 
flamme of France. The British lion is a sorry ignoble beast compared 
with the royal bird of Bologne! 

But all Europe cannot be pacified by the assurance of the Imperial 
man of destiny. Like Mr. Hume, the mejum, he may declare in his dark- 
ened room that he is floating in a placid atmosphere, that he is borne 
up serenely by the very best of spirits. But Europe is incredulous, She 
suspects mejums, imperial as well as democratic. She has seen a con- 
jurer perform before. Leseen your armaments ; stop the license of your 
press in regard to foreign affairs, or give it liberty on all subjects; cease 
your naval preparations. Thus-say the neighbours, thus the allies of 
France, absorbed spectators of the mysteries of the imperial Hume. 
Europe, refuses to be silent, as, according to M. About, “ France consents 
to be silent for a certain time around a Prince who performs great 
things.” France, wearied with the continual trial of new playthings of 
the moment, oppressed with the heavy ornaments of military grandeur, 
may choose to suffer her self-imposed burthen ; but Europe which shares 
not the “inheritance,” or the “ nobility,” or the “heroism,” or the 
“honour,” no not even the disinterestedness of the third Napoleon,— 
Europe which sits not at the feet of glory that fails to satisfy the appe- 
tite of France, refuses to listen to the tales of the one or contribute to 
the costs of the other. All Europe looks suspiciously on France. It 
has been often said before, but it cannot be said too often, or remembered 
too carefully. Is it surprising that England shares this suspicion? But 
if it be said, that England has above all other nations been assured of 
the particular friendship of the man who understands his epoch ; may 
it not nevertheless be conjectured that as the Emperor is believed to 
have known the Jews, the imperial assurances are, happily or unhappi- 
ly, to be read like Hebrew—backwards ? 

Accordingly, England arms ;—arms—why should it be denied ?— 
against France. Or, if you will have it in more civil and circumlocu- 
tory phrase, against M. About’s: performer of great things. There is no 
disguise about it. It is done in no darkened room. Months ago every 
newspaper contained the proclamation of the Queen, appointing a mili- 
tary commission to inquire into the defensive condition of the island, and 
the best means of perfecting it. Now every newspaper contains the Re- 
port of that Commission, showing how and at what cost it is to be done. 
The time required to carry out the recommendations of the Report is not 
long, nor do they seem to be unreasonable. Neither is the sum required 
for the completion of the necessary works large, considering the object in 
view, if by their means it can be attained. Butis not this an outrage? 
Is it not a cruel imposition upon the people of Great Britain that their 
already well taxed means should of necessity be compelled to bear this 
added burthen, in order that Louis Napoleon may accomplish his 
ends by indulging France to the top of her bent, in her 
vain-glorious folly of incessant soldiering? France, we gladly 
admit, has done much for civilization. She plays, and has 
played, a great part in the world’s affairs. But does she not sacrifice too 
much of her own and her neighbour’s peace and prosperity for the sake 
of the military rdle she is so fond of assuming? Must it ever be the case 
in the history of this great nation, that the eras which she deems most 
glorious are those in which she is most bitterly mistrusted by surround- 
ing peoples? When will the French cast off this servile sort of glory, 
to seek, in peaceful progress, a prosperity, more vulgar perhaps, but 
surely more righteous and more enduring ? 

Napoleon IIL., like his great predecessor, has his allies ; and, like him, 
his ten years rule has succeeded in nothing so marked as in combining all 
the nations of Europe against him. But the union against the first Na- 
poleon was one of shame and hatred : that against the third is a union of 
apprehension and distrust. The first was a union of the vanquished: the 
second will be a union of the fore-warned. Napoleon III. may gamble 
dexterously and luckily at the resort of desperate gamesters ; ‘and again 
Europe may have an interval of feverish repose. That it may be placid 
and enduring is the desire of the whole world. But that Eogland may 
be speedily armed and prepared for any untoward political event, would 
naturally seem to be the most earnest wish of every subject of the Bri- 
tish crown. 





Home News. 
» The budget of news brought by the always punctual Persia, is of un- 
common interest, if not of extreme importance. The papers, usually 
80 dull at this season, do not lack variety of topics for discussion, and 
assuredly they make good use of their materials. Thus we have every 
shade of opinion expressed on a curious and suggestive speech of the 
Prince Consort, which will be found elsewhere; on the Report of the 
Committee on National Defences, of which we reprint the more material 
portions ; on Lord Overstone’s replies to questions put to him by the 
same committee, in ~*:‘ch is seen his lordship’s extreme concern for the 
wealth, if not for the honour of England ; on the official correspondence 
between the Government of India, the Government of Madras, and the 
Home Government, relative to the minute issued by Sir C. Trevelyan, 
and to his subsequent recall, of which it is only necessary to say that it 
shows with sufficient clearness, so far as it shows anything, that Sic Charles 
Trevelyan’s recall from India, was a matter of imperative necessity, and 
that it will raise doubts in the minds of many whether so rash and head- 
strong an official can be a safe one in any place or under any circum- 
stances ; on a statement of the China Mail, a Hong Kong paper generally 
very well informed, to the effect that the ultimatum of France and Eog- 
land has not been rejected, and that the answer of the Chinese Govern- 
ment has been, on the contrary, most conciliatory, a statement which 
even those most credulously inclined, might be permitted to doubt, even 
Were not the last advices to the effect that the Chinese are pre- 
pared to resist. Then we have another case of the insol- 


vency of a public company, called the United Kingdom Benevolent 
Fand Annuity, which promises to prove a swindling concern most dicas- 
trous to many poor people, who have trusted to certain noble and re- 
spected and even reverend names on the prospectus, for the integrity of 
the concern--names which we regret to add have been flourished on the 


nuociation, by their owners. Of this we shall know more when a tho} 
rough investigation just commencing thall bring all persons engaged in 

the Society, those tacitly as well as actively it is to be hoped, to the 

punishment they so richly merit. Then we have to notice a kind French 

commentary on the woes of Ireland; the Emperor not finding the Ger- 

man “ difficulty,” and M. About, a sufficient incumbrance, must also 

contrive to suffer under an Irish difficulty and its pamphleteer. For of 

course that which cannot be done against one’s will, if done, must be held 

to be done with one’s consent, if not approbation, and therefore does the 

Emperor receive all the praise and the blame directly due. to his many 

literary assistants, It might serve to open the eyes of Englishmen, if 
there be any out of Manchester with the slightest faith in the 

professions of friendship of the Emperor of the French, to quote 

& few passages from the latest Parisian political brochure. But 

we have not the necessary space at our command. Let us say that 

the Imperial Censors, so vigilant in the suppression of “ false news” of 
internal affairs, which their master would fain make false by so stigma- 
tising it, permit the French to be informed that the English is the 
“basest and most horrible tyranny” that ever scandalized the earth, that 
Ireland is England’s indispensable support, and that there will be for 
Europe, when Europe wishes, an Irish question. True, our pamphleteer 
announces that the political situation “is not at present favourable t© 
the hopes of Ireland,” but then the happy time will come; and as “ the 
interest of France is everywhere where the consolidatien of a just and 
civilizing cause is to be acccomplished,” Ireland being in want of the 

action of a civilizing cause, and France being that identical cause, 
Europe, which is France when the French desire to be more than usually 
egotistical, must soon make a question of “ unworthily treated Ireland,” 
“ still possessing so powerful a vitality.” Alas, poor Ireland! The 
fancies of the pamphleteer might even make the vitriolic Mitchell, and 

the self-sacrificing O’Brien, long for the fate of some of their French pro- 
totypes. Then there is a curious revival of a kind of Royal Proclama- 
tion, that has for its end “The encouragement of piety and virtue, and 
the preventing and punishing of vice, profaneness, and immorality.” It 
would be pleasant to think that all this could be done by Proclamation, 
It condemns all manner of vice, profaneness, and immorality, gaming, 
swearing, sabbath breaking, &c., &c., and for the more effectual proceed- 
ing against such offences, “ directs and commands all our judges of assize, 
and justices of the peace, to give strict charges at their respective assizes 
and sessions for the due prosecution and punishment of all persons that 
shall presume to offend in any of the kinds aforesaid ; and also of all 
persons that, contrary to their duty, shall be remiss or negligent in put- 
ting the said laws in execution; and that they do at their respective 
assizes and quarter sessions of the peace cause this, our Royal Proclama. 
tion, to be publicly read in open court immediately before the charge is 
given.” -The special reason of issuing this proclamation is quite a mys- 
tery. It would not be unreasonable to put the common enquiry, “ Where 
are the Police?” 

The grand Review of the Volunteers we shall be able to describe next 
week, until which time we must leave some other interesting topics, 
which the incompressibility of types, and the unelasticity of paper, forbid 
us now to enter on. 





The Prince Consort's Speech. 

We believe that Her Most Gracious Majesty is very happily married. 
Indeed we doubt if any crowned head in Europe, for a century past has 
lain so quietly upon its connubial pillow,—we do not except even her 
Majesty’s royal grandfather and grandmother, whose Darby and Joan 
like devotion was known to the whole world, and immortalised by the 
pen of Pindar, and the pencil of Gillray. But still the Qaeen’s husband 
sometimes makes mistakes; and he has just made one in the speech 
on the second centennial anniversary of the formation of the 
Grenadier Guards, which we publish elsewhere. The Prince 
Consort is Colonel ‘of the Grenadier Guards; and upon such an 
occasion it was, of course, his cue to glorify his regiment, 
alittle. This he could have done with the greatest ease, and have kept 
within the boundaries of truth ard out of those of England. But the 
latter he did not do. He must go back and rake up the ashes of the fires 
which consumed the House of Stuart, and made way for the family of the 
gracious lady who stretched out her hand and lifted him to where he is. 
A nobler, more traly loyal body of soldiers than the Grenadier Guards 
does not exist—we shall not be so superfluous as to say anything of their 
tried courage and splendid fighting qualities; bat of their origin and 
earliest service, a lover of British constitutional liberty wishes to think 
as rarely as possible. With the radical change that went through Great 
Britain in 1688, the Guards changed ; and by-gones should have been let 
be bygones. The Prince Consort sometimes behaves in such a manner as 
to give irreverent people an opportunity of saying that he does not fully 
appreciate the value of his situation. 


The “ Great Eastern.” 

We gave our readers last week a full account of the manner in which 
“the big ship” was received on her arrival at the great commercial me- 
tropolis of the new world. In the interval which has passed nothing of 
very special interest has taken place with regard to her, except a few of 
the many accidents which she seems fated to encounter, and excepting 
also an entertainment given to Captain Hall at the St. Nicholas Hotel to 
welcome him and the majestic vessel which he commands to New York. 
Whatever may be the opinion with regard to the ultimate success of the 
Great Eastern, while she floats she must always be an object of great interest 
to every Englishman. The magnitude not only of the enterprise, but of 
the very losses which have been made, and the difficulties which have 
been overcome in her course thus far, tend to increase that interest. The 
attention which she has attracted here must be very gratifying to her 
commander and her directors ; and we venture toadd our voice to that 
of some of our daily contemporaries of the American press, in counselling 
a reduction of the price of admission to the ship, if it is proposed to turn 
the interest which she excites to any considerable profit, 


“ Blood is Thicker than Water.’—A Duty Peculiarly English, 

While Commodore Tattnall was on his way io his gig from the Pow- 
hattan to the ship of our Admiral, during the disastrous engagement of 
the Peiho, John Hart, an American seaman, the coxswain of the Com- 
modore’s boat was killed by a shot from the Chinese forts. John Hart 
left a child, a daughter, eight years old. This child we are told is al- 
most unprovided for. No Englishman need be told his duty in this mat- 
ter. We simply repeat that the child is almost destitute, and add that 
it will be our pleasure to receive and to place at the disposal of Commo- 
dore Tattnall any funds which may be contributed by our countrymen 
for the benefit of the child of John Hart, one of the men who felt that 
“blood was thicker than water.” 

—_. 


Oranta.. 


That famous amateur and patron of the arts, the Emperor Nero, finding that 
the audiences were falling off at the Circus in which he delighted, d five 


d, 


executed by the bayonet, seems likely to fill the metropolitan theatres in this 
moment of | lull. The desolation of treasurers and the abject despair of mana- 
gers cannot be painted, nor would I paint them if I could. 

These sorrows should be veiled from the public eye, like that hideously fright- 
fal picture which a frantic son of the lords of Gray's Cliff put upon canvass in 


one of his intervals of frenzy, and whi 
huge lide of eck y which the family have hidden behind two 


Let them be guessed at from the clamour which the afflicted make in the pa- 
pers. Wild beasts, lions, panthers and the like always how! most vehemently 
when they are most nearly famished, and make the forest ring with their lon 
when their stomachs are readiest to collapse. Theatrical managers (whom I would 
not for the world compare in any other respect to wild beasts) have the same 
habit. I have never thought it an indication of sagacity in either case. 
Surely the roar of the King of beasts must scatter his prey on every side, and 
make it ten times more difficult for him to pick up a stray lamb or horse, 
or heifer or Hottentot, and if the world of mankind be not as weak as the 
world of bees who swarm and buzz a at the sound of a tin 
pan, “the uproarious appeals of empty-coffered impressarios ought rather to 
scare away than to allure them. In point’of fact, I think it is the normal result 
of the process of puffing in extremis. The experience of the week now closing 
certainly looks in this direction. 
Take for instance, the funeral banquets of Mr. Bourcicault at the Winter Gar- 
den. Never in the history of the New York stage has the drum dramatis been 
beaten with such fury on broadway as it now is by the departing namesake of 
French Marshals and Syracusan tyrants. Those of my readers who being out 
of town cannot, and those, also, who being in town, will not box themselves up 
within four walls on these July nights, to thrill with the Highland screech, or 
weep over the pathetic patois of “ Jessie Brown,” may go to the theatre with 
out leaving their arm-chairs by simply perusing Mr. Bourcicault’s advertise- 
ments in the daily papers. If these productions do not act upon the mind, by 
moving the emotions of pity, mirth, or indignation, the reader may thank him- 
self for the failure. It is not Mr. Bourcicault’s fault, for the author of “ London 
Assurance” has outdone himself, and made his “assurance doubly sure” in 
these, his latest compositions. Faithful to the rule, that “ blessings brighten as 
they take their flight,” the departing genius reveals himself in new and lustrous 
colours, as he spreads his Eastward wings. Childhood learns to revere its 
scholastic rudiments under the mystic symbol of the three R's, “ reading,” 
“iting,” and “ rithmetic.” Mr. Bourcicault must be henceforth known 
and prized among us as the three A’s. It appears that he is at once 
the Actor, the Author and the Architect of America, and of the age. 
He it was who “ planned, constructed, and decorated that model of dramatic 
architecture,” The Winter Garden. He made for us our Parthenon, but only 
after our Pallas Athene had leapt full-armed from his splitting head. For itis to 
him that “‘ America owes her independence of the London drama;” he, the “ most 
Successful dramatist of modern times,” having swooped down to our rescue from 
his secure heights of European fame, taken service with us, manufactured our 
Weapons, marshailed our armies, organized our campaigns, blown our trumpets, 
done for usin short everything that has been done, made us all that we are, and 
finally, shattered the ignoble yoke under which we bad been bending so long. 
Can we ask any more moving spectacle than the departure from our 
shores, it may be for years, and it may be forever, of such a bene- 
factor, such a Bellerophon, Perseus, Orlando, Washington, Shakespeare, and 
Inigo Jones all in one? Then, too, to make a sorrow’s crown of sorrow, our ex- 
cellent deliverer, our theatrical Manco Capac who has civilised us, set uson our 
pins, and taught us to go alone, is actually obliged to go away “‘ without appear- 
ing in every one of the characters” which he has created for us. He will be 
yles-na- leus, and he will be Used-up, but'there is no chance vf another 
glimpse at “ Dot” and “ Smike” and the “ Octoroon.” 

And, to think, that with all these memories tugging at the heart-strings of 
the public, the said public confounding the wail of genius on the wing, with the 
desperate cry of a consumptive cash-box, utterly refuses to rush down to the 
beach and wave its last adieu in flowers to the wayfarer ! 

Surely this proves the justice of my notion, that the less noise managers make 
the more faith the multitude will put in their power of entertainment. A 
similar phenomenon is visible on the other side of Broadway at Miss Laura 
Keene’s, where whole columns of charging type nightly fail to drive the crowd 
into the presence of Mr. Jefferson end his “ Tycoon.” 

The said “ Tycoon” came into this uncertain world on Monday night. He is 
a kind of posthumous child of the departed “‘ Tommy,” and as like his father, or 
at least as like the popular notion of his father as two peas. Fancy a Chinese 
teapot table suddenly endowed with life and motion ; its gilded landscapes 
swelling with unchanged perspective into colossal proportions ; its impossible 
mandarins, its fan-bearing simpering sidelong damsels, electrified into vivacious 
saltations, and you will have as nearly correct an idea of the inevitable “ bur- 
lesques” as you would be likely to carry —y from an evening spent with your 
opera-glass in the orchestra stalls of Miss Keene’s pretty little ‘‘ temple’’ not 
designed by the three A’s. 3 

Of course, I speak now of the spectacle. As for the literary and dramatic 
aspects of the piece, these are of a more familiar kind. The “ burlesque” in 
England and America seems to fill a place midway between Pasquin and 
Punchinello. So far as a burlesque has any plot at all, it is generally a love- 
story, after the fashion of the adventures of Lord Bateman ; its morality belongs 
to the immortal school of the devil and the baker, in which virtue suffers long 
only to triumph at last, and vice bratally exults only to come a more tremendous 
“ mucker” in the end. Plan and principle thus provided for, in a vague but 
sufficiently plausible manner, no further attempt is made at coherence 
or significance. To make a song or crack a joke, at least once in 
every three minutes, is the author's only law. ‘The song may be sung 
to any tune: the joke may refer to any subject under Heaven; but 
provided both be achieved, it is not of the slightest consequence whether 
they have or have not any relation, remote or near, to the supposed 
theme of the piece. As an intellectual and artistic exercise, then, it will be 
easily seen that the conventional “ burlesque” of the day, is no more amenable 
to criticism than the pictures on an omnibus door, or the poetry of Smith Bro- 
thers. §o utterly relaxed, indeed, is the composition in itself, and so relaxing, 
as I am gradually coming to believe, are its effect upon the mental constitution 
of those who make it their chief theatrical pabulum, that it has become guite 
possible for a “‘ burlesque” author to make a very brilliant success, without go- 
ing to the least expeuse of thought or fancy, simply by larding his loose dis- 
course with those lees of fun called “local hits.” A “ local hit,” be it ob- 
served, need be a “ hit” in no other sense than asit is “local.” It is not neces- 
sary that it should flash scorn on any “ local ” folly, or do honour to any 
“jocal” emotion. It is a “local hit,” for example, to allude in a perfectly 
matter-of-fact way to Stewart’s shop, or to the Russ pavement. To mention 
the name of “ Boole” is a “local hit.” A “local hit” too may be made by 
saying “ Central Park,” or plucking out the “ single eye” of Mayor Wood. 

+ In this singular view of fancy and humour, the directory becomes a kind of 
“ Joe Miller ;” and the very signs in Broadway fairly wink with wit. I have 
noticed in picture-galleries a quite analogous variety of artistic impression pro- 
duced by the painter, who is careful to introduce a particular beer-cart into. his 
sketch of a particular locality. Your stout female cousin from the country, and 
that highly intelligent person in spectacles, her betrothed lover, over whom 
Church threw his golden nets in vain, and to whom Kensett sang siren songs 
from the sea unheard and unnoticed, pause before this loyally treated beer-cart 
in mute and ravished admiration of the artist’s truth to nature. Would that the 
comparative emptiness of our theatres just at this moment might be taken for 
an indubitable proof that neitber kettle-drams without, nor beer-carts within, 
do perfectly appease the dramatic instincts of the Gothamite ee on 





Hatts and Hauncices. 


Pullinger, the late cashier to the Union Bank of London, whose enor- 
mous defalcations bave created so much public interest, and who was 
sentenced lately to 20 years’ penal servitude, is ia Milbauk Penitentiary, 
where he is treated precisely as the other crimivals. One of his fellow 
prisoners is a murderer !————IEt is said that the French insurance 
offices intend presenting a petition to the Emperor, praying that a law 
may be passed to probibit the sale of matches made with white phos- 
phorus, and to allow none but those made of amorphuous phosphorus to 
be made for the future. Official returns show that the average annual 
number of accidental fires in France was about 2,200 up to 1838, before 
friction matches came into use. In 1844 the number had risen to 4,000, 
which has constantly increased, till in 1857 there were 10,000 fires, 
————A woman writes to the Times that as an account had been pub- 
lished of a robbery committed by a person of her name she wishes to say 
she has not visited the place of the robbery this season! What simpli- 
city there is in the world————The London Fire Escape was tried 
here on Monday against several high buildings with complete success, 
The machine exhibited was imported by a Mr. Graham, who directed the 
experiments. Lord John objects, it is said, to the defunct Reform 
measure being described as a “ Little Bill.” At least he can’t deny that 
it is of small account now. The & ght, the new steamer for Gal- 
way and St. John’s line, had a trial trip, at the measured mile at Spit- 
head. She averaged 143 knots. —“ An escapede of one of the 
Elector of Hesse’s sons has been the town talk, The young prince is an 
officer, much against bis will, but his father will not allow him to resign 
his commission. With a view to obtain his dismissal, the prince lately in- 
dulged in the freak of riding about in public on the shoulders of a stout 
soldier——The Rev. Canon Stowell was a passenger in the Zuropa on ber 
last trip. The extensive implement manufactory of Messrs. Croskill, 
Hull, was consumed by fire on 15th ult.; the damage is estimated at 
£25,000.—_———-An exquisitely-dressed youth after buying another seal 
to dangle about his delicate person, said to the jeweller that “ he would- 
ah like to have-ah something engraved on it-ah to denote what he was.” 
“Certainly, certainly. I will put a cypher on it,” said the tradesman. 














thousand men under arms and drove the people in at the point of the spear. 1 
fear that notwithstanding all the world’s progress in respect for individual 
rights, our New York managers, now that the fervour of Inde; 
has out, and the crowds from the country have 
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Prospectus for years, apparently without question, certainly without de- 





of the city, would very willingly accept the s of the son of 
condition of his rey g this remarkable pte. Se 
Nothing short of a general,warrant committed to the 


ent in the way of touting. 
Seventh Regiment 





The following is related in a letter from Palermo: ‘“ At a ban- 
quet which took place at Palermo during the armistice, to celebrate the 
late succeeses, Garibaldi gave a toast to ‘the Independent Hungary!’ 
and, turning towards his Adjatant-General, Colonel Tiirr, he said, ‘ My 
friend, you were my guest at Como, Varesa, and here ; in the month of 
January next I hope to return your visit—at Pestb.’ ” The Great 








and | Elm on Boston Common was nearly destroyed by a storm the other day. 
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NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


o will & any ag rl a Royal pir omg SP moana at 
ugust to ingu nto “ present state, cond » and 
the fortifications existing for the defence of the United Kingdom, and 
examine into all works at present in progrees for the improvement there- 
of, and to — the most — means of rendering the same com- 
espec all such works of defence 
sy of the reyek suseunle and dock in case of any hostile attack 
being made by foreign enemies both by sea and land.” 
The report of the Commissioners, dated February 7, 1860, is published, 


a fleet alone is insufficient for the defence of the United Kingdom. The 
introduction of steam and other causes have operated to our disadvan- 
tage. (The importance of an efficient Channel Fleet is, however fully 
recognised.) The consequent necessity for protecting dockyards is, 
therefore, laid down. The difficulty of preventing the landing of an 
enemy is admitted, and the Commissioners proceed to consider the means 
of defence against an enemy when landed. Our regular army is, and 
must always be, small, and the Volunteers could not at first be able to 
meet the regularly disciplined soldiers of continental armies on anything 
like equal terms. 

“ Having carefally weighed the foregoing considerations, we are led 
to the opinion that neither our fleet, our standing army, nor our V olun- 
teer forces, nor even the three combined, can be relied on as sufficient in 
themselves for the security of the kingdom against foreign invasion. We 
therefore proceed to consider that part of our instructioos which directs 
our attention especially to fortifications. The objects proposed to be 
obtained by fortifying any place are, to enable a small body of troops to 
resist a superior force which may attack it, or to enable partially trained 
bodies of men to contend successfully with those more perfectly disci- 
= than themselves. There seems no reason to doubt that such 

ps as may be got together from the disembodied or less perfectly 
trained portion of the militia, with Jocal or other Volunteers, would, 
with an admixture of regular soldiers, be able to defend our dockyards 
against ver y superior numbere, when fortified with due regard to these 
ociples.’ 

Toe Oommiastensss indicate that either an increase of the army or 
fortifications is absolutely necessary, and they compare the cost of the 
two: 

“ A large permanent increase to the regular army, taking into account 
pay, clothing, provisions, barracks, pensions, and all other expenses, 
would involve an annual charge to the country which may be calculated 
at from £60,000 to £70,000 per one thousand men. This sum would be 
irrespective of the expense of raising the men, which we take at £11 a 
man, and of the necessary increase to barrack accommodation, which on 
the present ecale would amount to at least £100 a man; making a first 
charge of £111.000 per one thousand men, and an annual charge of 
£60,000 to £70,000. 

« We do not express an opinion as to the permanent increase to the 
army which would be necessary under the circumstances supposed. It 
would, however, cost upon this calculation about eight millions at the 
outset, and nearly four millions annually afterwards, to double the num- 
ber of regular troops now at home—viz., about 66,000 men, exclusive of 
the Indian depots; and this would not be an extraordinary increase if 
the aid of fortifications were to be rejected. 

“ The same eight millions expended in fortifications would be far more 
effectual for the defence of the dockyards than any such increase of the 
regular army ; would incidentally provide barrack accommodation for 
some thousands of men, and would entail no future annual charge, be- 
yond a small sum for maintenance, and the expense of embodying the 
substitutes for regular troops, whether Volunteers, fencibles, or militia, 
for three weeks’ training ; which could not much exceed one-twentieth 
of the cost of an equal regular force.” . 

It is laid down that we cannot fortify the whole assailable portion of 
the coast—and that fortifications should be restricted to vital points. 
The royal dockyards are vital points— 

“ Woolwich, which is at present our only great depot for munitions of 
war, whether for land or sea service, and the place in which these stores 
are produced, must also be considered a vital point. It is difficult to 
over-estimate the consequences of the loss, or even of a temporary sus- 

in of the operations of that great arsenal, as at present constituted, 

uring a state of war. It would be felt throughout the empire. Lastly, 

we consider the barbour of Portland, from its situation and capabilities ; 

that of Dover, from the position which it occupies ; and that of Cork, the 

naval station of Ireland ; to be points requiring more or less special con- 
sideration with respect to fortifications for their protection.” 

As to the defence of London, the commissioners say :—‘ The defence 
of London has not been brought under our consideration, and it is there- 
fore only necessary to point out that it does not materially affect the 
conclusions we have arrived at with regard to the fortification of the 
dockyards. If London were placed in such a state of defence as to ren- 
der an attack on it improbable by an enemy established on shore, even 
in such force as to be able to hold in check any army that could be 
brought against him, an invader’s attention would then be turned to the 
dockyards and arsenals, as by the destruction of these he might hope to 
annihilate the naval yy of the country, and deprive it of further 
means of resistance. If, on the other hand, London cannot be rendered 
capable of resistance after the defeat of the army in the field, the dock- 
= and arsenals, if fortified, become places of refuge from which the 

efence of the country can be protracted or means of resistance, 

organised, and unless these are capable of resistance, our naval 
means fall with the capital, and the whole power of the nation is 
practically in abeyance. Indeed, the fortification of the dockyards and 
arsenals by land would aid materially in the defence of London itself; 
for whilst by means of the system foe gyros the vital points of the em- 
es would be protected against either capture or bombardment, the 
fortifications by land would set the manceuvring army free to operate 
against the enemy.” 

There are some works of defence now in pro 

“ During the last two years, more especially, plans of fortification, in- 
volving an ultimate expenditure of about a million and a half sterling, 
have been sanctioned by Parliament for works of considerable extent at 
Portemouth, Plymouth, Pembroke, and Portland ; and contracts have 
accordingly been entered into for the construction of those defences 
which are now in active progress, and to which we will more partica- 
larly refer when considering the defence of each of these places.”’ 

Commissioners do not recommend stationary floating batteries, 
but movable floating batteries are approved of. 

The following is laid down as the principle on which the proposed de- 
fensive works should be constructed :— 

“The nature of the works which we propoee for defence against a na- 
val attack, will of necessity vary according to the locality. We have 

open batteries, secured against a coup de main by a tower of de- 

ble barrack in their rear, wherever they could be made to answer 

the object desired ; but where the sites were 20 circumscribed as not to 
afford sufficient space for the requisite amount of fire, and in cases where 
os expense must be incurred in constructing foundations on shoals, it 

absolutely necessary that sea batteries should be casemated, so as to 
obtain by tiers of guns as nearly as possible the came effect that is pro- 
duced by open batteries extending over a considerable length of shore.”’ 

“ The works should be eo designed as to be defended by a small body 
of men against a coup de main; but that they should at the same time 
have capabilities of resistance that will enable them to withstand any 
attack likely to be brought against them. With this view they should 
be provided with redoubts at their gorge, by means of which an enemy 
would be prevented from i e work if he should succeed in ob- 
taining ial possession of it. é@ main ramparts should be capable 
of ng a heavy fire of amg hoe. musketry in those directions 
over which an enemy must make a } and bomb-proof cover 
should be ed for the garrison. In situations where the ditches can 
tis is noe ecient dale ee hare for Fane 

no case, ave escarps counterscarps, 
bob ty witileywedmeteey 
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the outset of the report the Commissioners state their opinion that | ; 








500,000 
1,000,000 
1,885 ,000 7,005,000] 1,460,000) 11,850,000 


“It is to be observed that the above sum includes the provision of 

barrack accommodation, for the most part bomb-proof, for about 30,000 

men, with all the space and conveniences provided for troops under or- 

dinary arrangements ; and for nearly double that number when the 
works are fully garrisoned for defence. This accommodation must 
have been equally provided under any other system of defence, and is 
already urgently requiced in many of the places it is proposed to fortify. 

“ It would be desirable to allow three years and a-quarter for the com- 
pletion of the whole. The payments would, therefore, extend over four 
years. It is probable that the land would be paid for, two-thirds in the 
first year, and one-third in the second. 

“ With respect to works of land defence which mutually support one 

another, such as those with which it is proposed to surround Portsmouth, 

Plymouth, and Chatham, we conceive that the following principles 

should be adhered to :— 

1, That each work should have its principal salients and flanks par- 
tially armed, even during peace ; a very few guns will suffice for 
this purpose. 

2. That there should be in reserve in each work, but not mounted, un- 
less the perishable carriages and platforms will be under cover, 
as Many more guns and carriages as will extend the protection of 
the flanks and faces to what we would term a war armament, as 
distinguished from a siege armament. 

3. Lastly, that there be a general reserve, in some convenient central 
depot in each position, of a further number of guns and carriages 
sufficient to complete the armameat of any one of the fronts of 
attack to its maximum or siege establishment, together with the 
proper proportion of every description of store to effect repairs 
and replace casualties. 

“The magazine accommodation, the provision of storeroom, and the 

conveniences for filling shells and fixing fuzes, should be calculated ge- 

nerally for the siege armament. 

“Your Commissioners now proceed to submit a concise statement, in 

tabular form, of the number of guns, amount of barrack accommodation, 

and probable expense of all the works they have recommended, together 
with similar information respecting those in progress :— 



















































































Barrack Pn gt = oe wate, 
: rear ncluding 
Guns. oo Bomb- Purchase of Land. 
Station. a 
$ 3 6 “ 
s| 4 Z | 
42|3 S 3 ane é 
eilsia 
% 
PorRTsMOUTH AND ISLE OF £ £ 
IGHT. 
Recommended by Royal Com- 
Gn oc bcttccdecedces 987 7320 2,400,000 
In works in progress........ 280 1500 400,000 
—| 1267 8820 2,800,000 
Piymovurs. 
Recommended by R. C...... 742 7010 2,670,000 
In works in progress........ 120 1000 350,000) 
—!} 862 8010 3,020,000 
PEMBROKE. 
Recommended by R.C...... 163 1700 600,000 
In works in progress........| 150 1000 165,000 
—/ $13 2700 765,000 
PorTLAND. 
Recommended by R. C...... *250,000 
£100,000 for purchase of 
land, and £150,000 for 
works already projected... 
In works in progress........ 300 2300 380,000 
—!} 300 2300 630,000 
THAMES. 
Recommended by R. C...... 110} 110 } 1100 | 1100 180,000} 180,000 
MEDWAY AND SHEERNESS. 
Recommended by R. C...... 204; 204 | 1400 | 1400 450,000; 450,000 
CHATHAM. 
Recommended by R. C...... 335} 335 | 3550 | 3550 | 1,350,000) 1,350,000 
Woo.wica. 
ee, ~ by RB. C...... 150} 150 | 1500 | 1500 700,000; 700,000 
OVER. 
a by R.C...... 30 300 = 000 
wor rogress........| 60 300 65,000 
4 —/; 990 |———| 600 335,000 
Cork. 
Recommended by R. C...... 901 90} 600} 600 120,000; 120,000 
Total Guns and Barracks... . 3721 30,580 
Armaments of Works recommended by Royal Commission... .. 500,000 
Fcc cdcepacercdcateccesescceppeecesesesess 1,000,000 
Total Estimate of Expense..............022eeeeeeesceees 11,850,000 





“ We have now completed the task assigned to us by your Majesty’s 
Royal Commission, to the extent of our present instructions; reserving 
only, for a subsequent report, the question of an internal arsenal. We 
submit to your Majesty’s gracious consideration, with a firm conviction 
that their adoption will place the power of this country, for self-defence, 
on @ par with its other elements of greatness and strength ; will give 
security to its industry and commerce ; afford a guarantee for the main- 
tenance of peace ; and add a new glory to your Majesty’s reign. 

“ Witness our hands and seals, this 7th day of February, 1860. 


(Signed) “ Harry D. Jones, Major-General. 
“ D. A. Cameron, Major-General. 
“Geo. Extior, Rear-Admiral. 
“ F. Assorr, Major-General. 
“ A. Cooper Key, Captain R. N. 
“J, H. Lerroy, Colonel R. A. 
“ Jas. Ferausson.”’ 


“Wa. F. Drummonp Jervors, Major R. E, 
and Assist. 1.G.F., Secretary.” 


i 


Ovituarn. 


In New York, Mr. Charles Goodyear, the pe of Vulcanised India Rub- 
ber.—At Brooklyn, N. Y., Madame Emilia Kossuth Tralavski, sister of the late 
Governor of Hangary.—At Quebec, the Hon. Francis W. Primrose, only brother 
to the Earl of Rosebery—At Edin’ h, Andrew Anderson, M.D., formerly 
Surgeon in H. M.’s 92d Highlanders.—At Ormrapore, East Indies, of cholera, 
Edward Kelly Obbard, Lieut. 91st Regiment, in his 23d year.—In London, aged 
75, John Innocent, 50 r toa London firm, a faithful, trusty servant 
and valued friend of h loyers.—Accidentally drowned off Gibraltar, where 
he was serving with his , Capt. G. Bell 
21. He was an officer of great 
—At Mousehold House , C.B., -TS., 
Knight Commander of Bento D’ Avis, F.R.S. and F.A.S., in the 
75th of his age.—At Barbados, W. Fisher Mends, Esq., Deputy-Commis- 
At The Grove, Haverfordwest, Rear-A George Lloyd, in 
his 67th year. 


App otusments. 











The next question is the 

“The amount of our estimate is £10.390,000 ; of which sum 
£1,885,000 is for the purchase of land, £7,005,000 for the fortifications 
we recommend for erection, £500,000 for the armament of works, as 
shown below (sec 39), and £1,000,000 for floating defences. To this 
must be £1,460,000 for works sanctioned and in course of 
execution ; the whole amounting to £11,850,000, as detailed below.” 


Oxford U: on the 20th ult., the honorary degree of D.C.L. was to 

be conferred on Mr J, Leth Motley, the historian. A those tobe simi; 
Platen, vi an 

Pn br drm from his ft Senden. ant Moreen tee ht 
Calet PoE. de Straelecki, C.B., F.B.S. ; 


Hon. Lord Brougham and Vaux ; 


m, 100th Regiment, aged | # 
ted. 










































































































ae be Colonial Secre' : 
Owen, Esq., to be Postmaste: eral; Alexander An 5 
J. Rhodes Gardiner, John Goff, and James M’Laren, Esqs., to 
the Legislative Council, of the Island of Prince Edward. 


Avutyp. 


Tae GreNapvIeER Guarps.—SPEECH OF THE Prince Consort.—The 
200th anniversary of the formation of the First, or Grenadier Regiment 
of Foot Guards, was celebrated on the evening of the 16th ult., by a fes- 
tival, held in the banquet-hall of St. James’s Palace, After the toast of 
“The Queen,” the Prince Consort replied as.follows to the toast of 
“The Prince Consort, our Colonel.” He said:—Gentlemen, * * * 
We are assembled here to-day to celebrate the 200th anniversary of the 
formation of this regiment as at present constituted. During the last 
200 years, which embrace the most glorious period of the history of our 
country, this regiment has taken an important and distinguished part in 
the most brilliant events of that history. (Cheers.) It has fought atsea 
and on land, in most parts of Europe, in Atrica, in America ; and whether 
fighting the French, the Dutch, the Spaniards, the Moors, the Turks, or 
the Russians, it has always stood to its colours, upheld the honour of the 
British name, and powerfully contributed to those successes which, un- 
der God's blessing, make this country stand proudly forth among the 
nations of the earth. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I need not recall to you its 
deeds, for they are all present, I am sure, to your minds; but I cannot 
refrain, on an occasion like this, from pointing to some, at least, of the 
long and uninterrupted list of victories with which the name of the 
Grenadier Guards is associated. (Cheers.) I mast point to the cele- 
brated siege and capture of Namur, to the first defence of Gibraltar, to 
the capture of Barcelona and Valenciennes, to the battles of Blenheim, 
Ramillies, Oudeuarde, and Malplaquet ; to the battle of Dettingen, aye, 
and of Fontenoy ; for, although in the last-named field the victory did 
not finally remaio with the allies, it had been fairly won by the distin- 
guished prowess of the Grenadier Guards. I must point to the capture 
of Cherbourg, which just 100 years ago looked defiance upon our shores ; 
nor must I omit the battles of Lincelles, Corunna, Barossa, the Pyrenees, 
St. Sebastian, Nivelles, Nive, and Waterloo, where in the last and terri- 
ble struggle with Napoleon this regiment acquired its title of Grenadier 
Guards, by having vanquished in the fair fight those noble and devoted 
Imperial Guards, who until they were met by the British bayonet were 
held to be invincible. (Cheers.) 

The battles of the Alma and Inkerman, and the long protracted siege of 
Sebastopol, bring down to our own day the glorious annals of which this 
corps may well be proad. (Cheers.) But, gentlemen, the duty of the British 
soldier is unfortunately not confined to opposing the external enemies of 
his country. It has been his fate sometimes to stand in arms even against 
his own countrymen—a mournful task, which I trast we shall never see 
again imposed upon him, (Cheers.) In such circumstances the soldier 
is upheld by the consideration thas -while implicitly obeying the com- 
taands of his sovereign to whom he has sworn fidelity, he is purchasing 
for his country by his blood that eternal peace and supremacy of the 
law which form the only basis of the liberties as well as the prosperity 
of the nation. (Cheers.) This regiment, originally sprang from the 
royalists who cluag to Charles II. during his exile, have always proved 
true to their sovereigo, whether they contended on the field of Sedge- 
moor in defence of James If. against the Duke of Monmouth, or strug- 
gled heroically for five long years in the cause of George III. against 
his revolted American provinces. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, that same 
discipline which has made this regiment ever ready anu terrible in war, 
bas enabled it to pass through long periods of peace amid the tempta- 
tions of a luxurious metropolis without impairing its vigour or its ener- 
gy, to live in harmony and good brotherhood with its fellow citizens, 
and to point to the remarkable fact that the household troops has now 
for two centuries past formed the permanent garrison of London. 
(Cheers.) While always at the command of the civil power to support 
order and law, they have never themseives disturbed that order or given 
cause of disquietude, either by insolence or by licentiousness, (Cheers.) 
Let us trust that these noble qualities may still shine forth for centuries 
to come, and that the Almighty will contioue to favour and protect this 
little band of devoted soldiers. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, let us, on our 
part, manfully do our duty, mindful of the deeds of our predecessors, loyal 
to our Sovereign, and jealous of our country’s honour. (Cheera.) I 
give you, then, “ Prosperity to the Grenadier Guards, and the health of 
Colouel Lewis, long an honoured member of the corps, and now its able 
and zealous commanding officer.” (Loud cheers.) 





Tue STRENGTH oF THE Anmy.—The following is a return of the strength 
of the British army, militia, voluateers, &., on the Ist of the last 
month. Regular Army: Royal Horse Artillery, 1,738 ; Household Ca- 
valry, 1,317; Cavalry of the Line, 9,802; Royal Artillery, 14,636; 
Royal Engineers, 2,089; Military Train, 1,715; Foot Guards, 6,253; 
Infantry of the Line (service companies), 30,542 ; Army Hospital Corps, 
686—68,778. Depdts: Of regiments at home, 3,888 ; of regiments in the 
colonies, 9,338 ; of regiments in India (cavalry), 1,317 ; ditto (infantry), 
17,070 ; of her Majesty’s Indian army, 1,689—33,302. Totai, 102,080. 
Embodied militia, 15,911; disembodied militia (quota, 113,801), effec- 
tives, 52,899; yeomanry cavalry (quota, 17,196), effectives, 15,002; en- 
rolled pensioners (quota, 16,120), etfectives, 15,000 ; Volanteer Rifle and 
Artillery Corps (approximate number), 122,367.—Grand total, 323,259. 


War Orricz, June 22.—Coldstream Gds: Gen Lord Clyde, G.C.B, from the 
93d Highlanders, to be Col, v Field-Marshal the Earl of Straffurd, G.C.B, dec. 


War Orrice, June 22.—5th Lt Drags: Capt Wyatt, 14th Lt Drags, to be 
Capt, v Bvt-Maj Hillier, ret on h-p. 6th Drag: En Wallace, 12th Ft, to be Cor. 
7th Lt Drags: Transf of Lt and Adj Giles, from the 14th Lt Drags, cancd. 13th 
Lt Drags: Sarg Anderson, M.D, to be Surg-Major. Rl ng t Hickes to be 
Sec Capt, v Tucker, on h-p: Lt Baylay to pe Sec Capt, v Noble, on the Supern 
List. Mily Tren: Byt-Maj Johns, 17th Ft, to be Capt, v Atkinson, who ex; Lt 
Murphy, h-p late Land Transport Corps, to be Lt, v Hall, ex ; Lt Dawes to be 
Adjt, v Witchell, who resigns the Adjutancy — llth Ft: Ea Robinson to 
be Lt, v Davies, ret. 15th: Eo Garnett to be Lt, v Horsefall, ret. 16th: Lt 
Pinson to be Iustr of M. 17th : Serj-Maj Monk to be Qrtmr, v Falkner, removed 
to the 75th Ft. 25th: Surg Boyd, 32d Ft, to be Surg, v Carr, ex. 34th: As- 
sist-Surg McFall, 87th, to be Assist-Surg, v Haward, ex. 37th : En Reilly tobe 
Qrtmr,v Crutchley, dec. 40th: Lt Fitz-Simons to be Capt; Ea and Adjt 
Johnston to have rank of Lt ; En Clarke to be Lt. 43d : Lt Glover to be Instr of 
M, v Sargent, res. 47th: Assist-Surg Stewart, M.D, Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 
50th: Assist-Surg Ferguson, Staff, to be Assist-Surg. 54th: En Hodnett to be 
Instr M, v Lt Parker, res. 60th: Cor and Adj Brownrigg to be Lt, without 

hase, v Treeve, whose prom cancd. 69th: Ea Shuttleworth to be Lt,v 

t George, dec. Tist: re Hopkins to be Assist-Surg. 80th: Lt 
Whitehead to be Capt, v the Hon J H Montague Browne, dec ; En Brown to be 
Lt. 90th: Lt Wyane to be Capt, v Herford, ret. 95th : Lt Maurice to be Capt, 
v Moore, ex; En Knipe to be Lt, v Maurice. 100th: Lt Lee to be Capt, v 
Coulson, drowned ; En Ridout to be Lt; Lt Morris to be Adj. Depot Bat- 

i Eagar, 40th Ft, tobe mfaj,v Warry, ret. co Hay- 
thorne, Ist Ft, to be Adjt-Gea, v Bvt-Col Earl of Longford, C.B, res. Hospital 
Staff—Surg Summers, M.D, to be Surg-Maj. To be Assistant-Surgeons—As- 
sist-Su White, M.D, 47th Ft; Assist-‘Surg Johnson, M.D, 50th Ft; Assist- 


Surg Wilson, 71st Ft. 
Navp. 


The G , sailing transport, ran ashore near the Needles on the 
night of the 10th, bound from the Cape of Good Hope to Spithead, with 
invalid soldiers belonging to various regiments and depots stationed 
there. The passengers and troops were safely landed at Portsmoutb. 
The ship afterwards floated and arrived at Spithead, having sustained no 
material damage.——The Partridge, gunboat, is pat out of commission, 
—The Porpoise, gunboat, is put into commission, as the tender to the 
Albert——The Wasp sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
coast colonial packet steamer sailed for the Coast of Africa on the 17th 
ultimo. 


APpornTMENts.—Capt. G. W. D. O'Callaghan has been appointed to receive 
the a service penmen vacated by the promotion of R. G. Robinson to the 
flag list —Lieuts.: C.G. F. Knowles to the ; 

Royal Adelaide ; 
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New Books. 

In our number for the twenty-first of Muy in last year, we, at some 
length, reviewed the admirable volume of the younger Bulwer Lytton’s 
poetry, which bears the double title of “ The Wanderer” and “Clytem- 
nestra ;” and the quotations which we then made must have convinced 
. gll who had the pleasure to read and the taste to appreciate them, that 
once again the world had received that equally precious and rare acces- 
sion to sits moral and intellectual treasures—a genuine poet. Again, 

Mr. Bulwer Lytton comes before the world, and he now comes in a new 
guise and io greater power. His present work, Lucile, published by 
Ticknor and Fields, though we have some grave objections to make to it 
on the score of its mere form, and of what we deem to be the strange 
want of judgment with which the anapsstic metre has been selected for 
a work so various in theme and so great in length, is abler than 
the ablest portions that could be selected from his former poems. 
The volume now before us, if the single work of a not very short life- 
time, would be no bad proof of its author’s industry as well as genius : 
as the production of the mere leisure of a single year of the life of a man 
of fashion, a traveller, and a hard student, it is little less than a marvel. 
Sir Bulwer Lytton long ago proved that true genius is consistent with a 
very great rapidity of production, and his gifted eon promises to rival 
him alike in the rapidity and in the excellence of his compositions. 

The work before us abounds in beauties ; jbut before we speak of either 
its general merit as a poetical novel—for such, in fact it is—or of the 
exquisite poetic gems which are strewed with lavish hand upon almost 
every page, we will say in the fewest possible words all that we have to 
gay in the way of fault-finding,—a disagreeable duty at all times, and 
doubly so when we speak of a poet of whom we have such hopes as we 
have for “ Owen Meredith,””—but a duty nevertheless, and, therefore, to 
be conscientiously done. 

For a very long poem, blank verse is, on the whole, preferable to 
rhymed verse of whatever measure ; but the heroic verse with rhymes, 
rhymed hexameters, the Spenserian stanza, the ottova rima, and the 
terza rima, have been so successfully used by great writers, whose poems 
have become household words to all reading people, that any one of 
these forms of verse might be safely selected for the very longest poem. 
First, because that form of verse would be familiar to the reader of Spen- 
ser, or of Chapman, or of Pope, or of Byron:—secondly, because that 
form of verse—no matter which of them—affords to the writer skilled in the 
mechanism as well as the spirit of poetry, a perpetual power of vary- 
ing his music to the varying requirements of his theme. Anapzsts 
alone are unmanageably and hopelessly monotonous for a very long 
poem, and, therefore, Owen Meredith has chosen anapests for a poem of 
about ten thousand verses! The hop, step, jump, and jingle of the 
measure which Owen Meredith has so perversely selected for a poem of so 
great a length, and having every variety of theme, can but barely be toler- 
ated throughout the length of one of Miss Biddy’s letters in Tom Moore’s 
Fudg2 Family, or throughout a short, light, and exclusively humorous 
tatire like ‘‘ Nothing to Wear.”” When used throughout a rhymed novel 
often thousand lines, or thereabout, such a measure injures both 
writer and reader, by provoking the latter so much with the 
monotony of triviality, in the way of sound, that he is 
pretty sure to cast the book aside long ere he has time to discover 
its exceeding opulence in almost every form of poetical beauty. We hold 
that Owen Meredith is really censurable for having thus seriously da- 
maged his own interest, and diminished both the pleasure and the profit 
of thousands of readers, for no other purpose, either apparent or conceiv- 
able, but that of showing how great a mastery he has over difficulties, 
in the way of rhythm and rbyme. He seems to forget that a great mas- 
tery is not necessarily a perfect mastery ; and he forgets, too, that it is 
not only in instrumental music that folk sometimes wish that the difficult 
were the impossible. We confess that he has done wonders in the way of 
sometimes conquering, and sometimes evading his self-created difficulty 
—but we are none the less angry, as well as grieved, that, instead of 
raising the giant for the mere fun of slaying him, he did not confine his 
anapestic jingle to the lighter portions of his work, and take now this, 
now that other and more appropriate rhythm for the various subdivi- 
sions of his poem. If this notice meet his eye, he will probably be a 
good deal eurprised, and perhaps even a little indignant, when he learns 
that while we believe that any one of the measures above mentioned 
would have been better than the anapest, and that a variety of 
measures in accordance with the various moods of the poet, and va- 
rious phrases of his creation would have been better still. Yet, 
best of all jwould it have been, had Lucile been at the eleventh 
hour, even, deprived of both rhythm and rhyme, and turned 
into what would then have been one of the best novels ofthe day. Such, 
however, is our deliberate opinion, formed after an attentive, careful, 
and, we may add, loving perusal and reperusal of this singularly beau 
tiful, and most perversely spoiled poem. 

For a novel, it is rich in almost every beauty. The subtle knowledge 
of the heart, not only of man but of woman also, is,—the author’s youth 
being considered—very great, and in his power of discriminating charac- 
ters both by formal description, and by the infinitely more difficult and 
artistic process of making them describe themselves, he has but two or 
three living equals. His morality, too, notwithstanding the blasés char- 
acters of corrupt “ high society” with whom his poem deals, isnot merely 
pure, but sternly, impressively, and, for those who are not to be scared 
or revolted by the incessant jingle of his rhythm, most painfully and 
profitably pure. Into the human heart he has looked with a piercing, a 
daring, and a discerning glance given to few men at any age; and his 
loving and minute study of external nature in every varying phase is 
widened by descriptions which will bear comparison with the best of 
those in Childe Harold. These descriptions are scattered throughout 
every canto of the poem with a prodigal hand. 

Our extracts must necessarily be few ; and as they also must be brief, 
they are by no means the best or even among the best epecimens which 
we might produce of the author’s subtle thought, and living, breathing, 
burning description. But the book is probably by this time in the hands 
of all who are qualified and desirous to admire and to enjoy a work com- 
bining, to a surprising extent, the subtlest and most searching worldly 
knowledge, with the truest tenderness, the sternest truthfulness of mora- 
lity, and an actual sublimity of descriptive power. How fearfully yet 
how beautifully true is the following description of the double nature of 
such men as Sheridan, and—though in a less terrible extreme of incon- 
sistency—Byron, and D*Orsay. 





They are drawn off one way 
By their pas, and drawn back again by their heart ; 
A vague but immortal regret, with its dart, 


Parsues them for ever; and drives them with pain 
From themselves to the world, from the world back again 
To themselves. 
Having failed at the Springs, they seek first 
To satiate wholly the undying thirst 
Of a deathless , they would quench it forever 
In the dregs of a sensual opiate j—endeavour 
To trample out that which is brightest in them, 
The star that is set on their soul's diadem, 
to enkindle in others 


Because it has failed 

which nothing quite smothers. 

Bat they cannot quite stifle the spirit. At night, 

he sa hat repronhfally leads them, he wel 
wor. 

In darkness, and , and oblivion, is farl'd, 


© 


g o agawn 
Nay, hark ! 't is the psalm of the soul, as her wings 
Are unfurl’d,—’t is the Bard, ’t is no Drunkard that sings ! 
Heav'n opens ; Earth yawns ; Hell delivers its prey ; 
The beast and false prophet slink, bafjied, ; 
The world stands afar off to wonder or scoff,— 
The chariots of Israel, the horsemen thereof ! 
The spirit ascends through the Heavenly i, 
And the manile, descending, hath the mortal ! 
The man is a profligate Sensualist, 
The man’s life’s a reckles* debauch, you insist : 
Let the man’s life be eli that you will ;—I appeal, 
The man’s work is immortal, behold it, and kneel ! 
But the life of the man! Can you tell where it lies ? 
In the effort to sink, or the power to rise? 
Can you guess what the thirst is the man quenches thus? 
In vain! Shall we tell what he fails to us? 


There are some who mistake Lucile for a mere fashionable coquette. 
She resembles nothing lese. Lucile and Lord Alfred in the first flash of 
thelr youth are attracted by each other, part in anger from the caprice 
of both, again come together with every appearance of fervour on both 
sides, and at length are decisively and for ever parted by Lord Alfred’s 
marriage to a younger and wealthier though, to our taste, in every other 
respect far inferior woman. But my Lord Alfred is as faithless as a hus- 
band as he proved fickle asalover. He grows discontended with Matilda, 
his young, lovely, and loving wife, and being thrown into the society of 
Lucile he would persuade her that though love is out of the question 
between them yet Friendship, a pure yet Piatonic tone—that surest of 
all the stalking horses of the seducer,—may still exist between them to 
the great consolation of them both. Hear how he pleads, and how nobly 


the true woman brushes away the slimy cobwebs of the would-be se- 
ducer : 


“ And, then, oh Lucile, what was left me,” he said, 
When my life yas defrauded of you, but to take 
That life, as ‘twas left, and endeavour to make 
Unobserv’d by another, the void which remain’d 
Unconcealed to myself? If I have not attain’d 
Thave striven. One word of unkindness has never 
Pass’d my lips to Matilda; her least wish has ever 
Received my submission ; and if, of a truth 
T have fail’d to renew what I felt in my youth 
I at least have been loyal to what I do feel, 
Respect, duty, honour, affection. Lucile, 
I speak not of love, now, nor Love’s lone regret ; 
I would not offend you, nor dare I forget 
The ties that are round me. But may there not be 
A friendship yet hallow’d between you and me? 
O Lucile! Answer yes! Say, indeed, must I deem 
That dream of the Greek nothing more than a dream, 
Which of yore in our youth, ere it could be for us 
Aught, in truth, save a theme it was sweet to discuss 
With all else of those lov’d Grecian teachers of ours,— 
That dream of two souls from the same parent powers, 
Which, though virgin in heart are yet married in mind, 
Like those twin stars which seem though so distant combined ? 
Is this creed a delusion in faith, and in act 
A crime? Or, Lucile, may we not be in fact, 
To each other yet friends—friends the dearest ?” 


Beautiful ‘is Lucile’s reply to Lord Alfred, who talks of his respect, 
duty, honour and affection, for his neglected young wife, while he is thus 
skilfully preparing sop and wine for the eeductiun of his first love, whom 
he has in mere petulance deserted. 


“ She replied, ‘ For one moment, perchance, did it pass 
Thro’ my own heart that dream which for ever hath brought 
To those who indulge it in innocent thought 
So fatal and evil a waking! But no. 

For in lives such as ours are, the Dream trees would grow 
On the borders of Hades : beyond it what lies? 
The wheel of Ixion, alas! and the cries 
Of the lost and tormented. Departed, for us, 
Are the days when with innocence we would discuss 
Dreams like these. Fled, indeed, are the dreams of my life! 
Oh trust me, the best friend you have is your wife. 
And I !—In that pure child’s pure virtue { bow 
To the beauty of virtue. I felt on my brow 
Not one blush when I first took her hand. With no plush 
Shall I clasp it to-night when I leave you— 
= * * * 4 
Hush! Hush! 
I would say what I wish’d to have said when you came. 
Do not think that years leave us and find us the same! 
The woman you knew long ago, long ago 
Is no more. 
What is more 
You will wake up and find, when this bad dream is o’er 
At your right hand a heart destined, trust me, to prove 
The fulfilment of all you have dream’d of in Love. 
Trust a woman’s opinion for once. Women learn 
By an instinct men never attain to discern 
Each other’s true natures. Matilda is fair, 
Matilda is young—see her now, sitting there! 
How tenderly fashion’d, (oh! is she not, say,) 
So love and be loved?” 
He turned sharply away— - 
“ Yes! Matilda is young and Matilda is fair ; 
Of all that you tell me pray deem me aware, 
But Matilda’s a statue, Matilda’s a child, 
Matilda loves not ;”— Lucile quietly smiled 
As she answered him “ Yesterday all that you say 
Might be true ; itis false, wholly false, though, to-day.” 
“ How! What mean you?” 
“‘T mean that to day,” she replied, 
The statue with life has become vivified, 
I mean that the child to a woman is grown 
And that woman is jealous!” 
“ What, she!” in a tone 
Of ironical wonder, he answer’d, “‘ what she! 
She jealous !—Matilda! of whom, pray, Not me?” 

She points out to him that his neglectful treatment of his young and 
lovely wife is only too likely to lay her open to the enares of the seducer, 
whose arts can scarcely fail to be aided by her own heart’s void, suffering, 
and indignation. As usual, the very fellow who neglects his wife, and is 
doing his utmost to destroy another woman, is all fire, fury, dirks, and 
revolvers the moment that he hears the merest hint of the possibility of 
his own ewe lamb being stolen from the fold. Very odd! My Lord Al- 
fred is calmly but very effectively rebuked. 

“ You forget, she began, 
That you menace yourself ; you yourself are the man 
That is guilty. Alas! Must it ever be so? 
Do we ever stand in our own light wherever we go, 
And fight our own shadows forever? O think! 
The trial from which you, the stronger ones, shrink ; 
You ask woman, the weaker one, still to endure ; 
You bid HER be true to the laws YOU ABJURE ; 
To abide by the ties you yourselves rend asunder, 
With the force that has fail’d you ; and that, too, when under, 
The assumption of rights which to her you refuse 
The immunity claim’d for yourselves you abuse ! 
Where the contract exists, it involves obligation 
To both husband and wife in an equal relation. 
You unloose, in asserting your own liberty, 
A knot which, unloosed, leaves another as free !”” 


In a subsequent scene a “ friend” of my Lord Alfred, a certain Dake 
de Louvois, actually attempts the seduction of Matilda, and we regret 
that wehave not space for that scene. Lucile saves Matilda, and re- 
bukes the Duke in some fine spirited verses, and retires to the devoted 
usefulness and obscurity ofa sister of Charity. _ 

We repeat that this poem would have made a brilliant novel, and that 
as poem it has but one fault—its inappropriate metre, and we hear- 





tily commend it to the perusal of all who kanow how to enjoy noble senti- 





There are some people, very intelligent cultivated people, too, who 
will not like Hans Christian Andersen’s Sand Hills of Jutland. But their 
idiosyncrasy will cause them to lose a very charming and peculiar plea- 
sure, Andersen has a great and a well merited reputation as a teller of 
fanciful, grotesque, humourous stories ;—stories which delight thought- 
fal youth and fresh-kept child-like age ; and in no book of his that we 
remember has he exhibited his characteristic power in a more marked 
degree than in this. The stories are not such as could have been written 
by any one of our race. They bear marks of their Scandinavian origin, 
and show that their author's mind was impressed in youth by the fan- 
tastic old Norse legends. Still their spirit is enough akin with the soul 
of Anglo-Saxonism for them to touch our sympathies and awaken our 
fancy, while their tenderness and humour will find response in the com- 
mon nature of man, the wide world over. The book is made up of 
eighteen tales, its title being taken from the first and most important. 
Of these some are sorrowful, and some humorous, but all are fancifal, 
and all exhibit a knowledge of man’s most hidden eprings of action, and 
all are as pure and clear as the sun-light. Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, who 
seem to be the only publishers doing much for the public at present, 
have printed the book in their usual tasteful style. 


Autobiographical Recollections, by the late C. R. Leslie, R.A., edited by 
Tom Taylor, Esq. (Tickaor and Fields), is certainly one of the plea- 
santest of recent publications. Leslie’s life, like his disposition, was 
eminently calm. His career was one of gradually increasing prosperity 
and appreciation, which his even, placid temper enabled him peacefully to 
enjoy. His autobiography, undertakea, apparently, about ten years 
ago, and continued from time to time, is avowedly a record of the rare 
merits of those whom Leslie could praise, merits on which he believed 
their claims to distinction rested. The number of such men, mentioned 
in this volume, is necessarily very great, for Leslie’s was a long life, his 
position in certain circles a prominent one, and he was always disposed to 
recognise the good qualities in those with whom he came in contact. 

Leslie’s paternal ancestors were Scotch, those of his mother English. 
The former settled in Maryland, in the last century, as farmers, the 
father of the painter removing to Philadelphia in 1786. Going to Lon- 
don with his family in 1793, Leslie was born there next year on the 19th 
of October. In 1799 the family returned to this continent, not, how- 
ever, without encountering many dangers of the seas, and being driven 
even to take refuge in Lisbon. Seven months and twenty-six days after 
they left London, however, they arrived in Philadelphia. In 1804 Les- 
lie’s father died. The painter thus describes him :— 

He was a most kind parent, and I cannot now recollect that I ever had 
an angry word from him, though I can remember many indulgences and 
gratifications which he afforded to my sisters, my brother, and myself, 
at an expense of time and trouble, of which we were then little aware. 
The retrospect convinces me that his chief happiness consisted in making 
his children happy, as well as his wife, between whom and himself I can 
remember nothiug but entire harmony and affection. The only recollec- 
tions of my father that are paintul, are of his ill-health. I cannot recall 
to mind a single day in which he seemed quite well; and his disorders 
must have been greatly aggravated by his pecuniary embarrassments 
during the last years of his life. 

Though from infancy fond of drawing, and desirous as soon as he 
could form an opinion on the subject, to be a painter, he was apprenticed 
to a Bookseller. It was not till 1811 that his talent for drawing was ap- 
preciated and in that year he was sent to England to become a painter. 
West and Allston were his first instructors. He became acquainted with 
Coleridge : 


I had seen Coleridge before, but it was on this occasion that my ac- 
quaintance commenced with this most extraordinary man, of whom it 
might be said, as truly as of Burke, that “ his stream of mind was perpe- 
tual.”” His eloquence threw a new and beautiful light on most subjects, 
and whea he was beyond my comprehension, the melody of his voice, and 
the impressiveness of his manner, held me a willing listener, and I was 
flattered at being supposed capable of understanding him. Indeed, men 
far advanced beyond myself in education might have felt as children in 
his presence. 

Luckily for me he could not help talking, be he where or with wsom 
he might, and I shall ever regret that I did not take notes, imperfect as 
they must have been, of what he said. I can only now remember that, 
besides speaking much of Allston, whom he loved dearly, he gave an ad- 
mirable analysis of the character of Don Quixote. He said, “ there are 
two kinds of madness ; in the one, the object pursued is a sane one, the 
madness discovering itself only in the means by which it is to be gained. 
In the other, an insane intention is aimed at or compassed by means that 
the soundest mind would employ, as in cases of murder, suicide, &c. The 
madness of Don Quixote is of the first class, his intention being al- 
ways to do good, and his delusion only as to the mode of accomplishing 
his object.” 

It was said of Coleridge by one who knew him intimately, and was in- 
deed one of his most active friends, that “ he was a good man, but when- 
ever anything presented iteelf to him in the shape of a moral duty he was . 
utterly incapable of performing it.” He had, no doubt, great faults and 
weaknesses, but this was unquestionably a sweeping exaggeration, ut- 
tered perhaps in a moment of irritation. At Salt Hill, and on some 
other occasions, I witnessed his performance of the duties of friendship in 
@ manner which few men of his constitutional indolence could have 
roused themselves to equal. 


Afterward ke saw Lamb, who was intimate in a literary coterie com- 
posed of persons with principles very opposite to those of Coleridge. 


Somebody, wishing to give the latter a favourable impression of these 
people, spoke of Lamb’s friendship for them ; and Coleridge replied, 








** Charles Lamb’s character is a sacred one with me ; no associations that 
he may form can hurt the purity of his mind, but it is not, therefore, ne- 
cessary that I should see all men with his eyes.” There can be no doubt 
that it was of Lamb he spoke iu the following passage from the “ Table 
Talk :”’—“ Nothing ever lefta stain on that gentle creature’s mind, which 
looked upon the degraded men and things around him like moonshine 
oc @ dunghill, which shines and takes no pollution. All things are sha- 
dows to him, except those which move his affections,’ No one ever 
more fully pictured his own mind in his writings than Lamb has done in 
his delightful Essays ; and every reader of them, I think, must acknow- 
ledge that Coleridge, in what he eaid, only did his friend justice. But 
Lamb, from the dread of appearing affected, sometimes injured himself 
by his behaviour before persons who were slightly acquainted with him. 
With the finest and tenderest feelings ever possessed by man, he seemed 
carefully to avoid any display of sentimentality in his talk. The follow- 
ing trifliog anecdote is merely given as an illustration of his playfulness, 
I dined with him one day at Mr. Gillman’s. Returning to town in the 
stage-coach, which was filled with Mr. Gillman’s guests, we stopped for 
a minute or two at Kentish Town. A woman asked the coachmun, “are 
you full inside?” + Upon which Lamb put his head through the window 
and said, “I am quite full inside ; that last piece of pudding at Mr. 
Gillman’s did the business for me.” 

In 1833 Leslie was appointed teacher of drawing at West Point, but he 
soon had to resign the situation. He says: 


Q@ Saturday, it is true, was a holiday to the cadets, but it was less 
so to me than apy other day in the week, for I had on that day 
to make a report of the conduct of my pupils. If, in this report, I cen- 
eured any for misbehaviour, they appealed, and I was obliged on the 
Monday to answer their appeals. When the examination, at the close of 
the year took place, I was obliged to attend with the other teachers and 
professors from eight o’clock in the morning until four in the afternoon, 
for two or three weeks ; and I was told I should be subject to the same 
attendance at the Midsummer examination ; but of this I had not been 
informed before I accepted the appointment. 

In the course of the winter my wife suffered a more severe illnees than 
she had ever before experienced, and I began to doubt whether the cli- 
mate of West Point was so healthy as my brother considered it. I found 
that where there was apy predisposition to consumption in any of the 
cadets, it soon became necessasy to remove them, and those who were re- 
moved never returned, 

Colonel de Russey, the Superintendent, was very desirous that 
the promised painting-room should be built, and assured me 








ments expressed in fitting language. 


t should be dome as soon as the season would permit 
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He had a plan drawn for it, and submitted to the Secretary of War 
at Washington, but without success. There existed, at that time, a party 
in Congress opposed to the very existence of the West Point Academy ; 
anh we y was just then making a strong effort to destroy it. This 

; but it was so far unlucky for me tbat it 
an application to Congress for the money necessary to my 


room. F 
I did not find that the expense of living in America was likely 


2 chem, ies De ono ream Sines Sete 


“He dined generally at six o’clock, and, after a nap, would either play 
would read to us from Shaks- 
mele Quixote,’ and sometimes passages from ‘ Tristram Shandy.’ 

e was very fond of having friends to see him in the evening, though 


vented | unless his company Possessed some knowledge of the art he took but lit- 


tle pleasure in 
Mr. Taylor’s labours have been performed conscientiously and care- 


to be so much less than in England as I bad been led to suppose. All | fully and the reanlt is a very delightful book, of which the Editor’s intro- 
articles of clothing were greatly dearer, and dress is a serious item in a | duction is both an entertaining and a valuable portion. 


family. 
"Soe hope which had weighed very much with me when I accepted the 
situation, was that I should find less difficulty in settling my children for 
life ian America than in Eogland ; but from what I beard during my s0- 
journ at West Point, I was inclined to doubt this. Our reasoning is 
ly on the side of our inclinations ; and so entirely did I now feel 
t Eagland bad become my home—so anxious was I to be again among 
my brother artists (the best in the world)—that had prudential reasons 
weighed more strongly than they seemed to do on the side of my remain- 
ashe America, I should probably have disregarded them. I felt assured 
algo that I should make my wife happy by returning ; and Lord Egre- 
mont’s letter had its due weight in determining me to go back. 
In 1841 Leslie painted for the Queen the christening of the Princess 
Royal : 
In 1841, I painted a second picture for the Qaeen—the Christening of 
the Princess Royal. I was admitted to see the ceremony, and made a 
slight sketch of the Royal personages as they stood round the font in the 
room. I made a study from the little Princess a few days afterwards. 
She was then three months old, and a finer child of that age I never saw. 
It is a curious proof of the readiness with which people believe whatever 
they hear to the disadvantage of those placed high in rack above them, 
that at the time at which I made the sketch, it was said everywhere but 
in the palace and by those who belonged to the Royal household, that 
the Priccess was born blind, and by many it was even believed that she 
was born without feet. The sketch was shown at a party at Mr. Moon’s 
the evening after I made it, and the ladies all said, “‘ What a pity so fine 
a child should be entirely blind.” It was in vain I told them that her 
eyes were beautifully clear and bright, and that she took notice of every- 
thing about her ;—I was told that though her eyes looked bright, and 
though she might appear to turn them to every object, it was certain she 
was blind. I remembered that it had been said, two years before, that 
the Queen herself could scarcely walk, although I knew, from good 
authority, that she had danced out a pair of shoes at one of her own bails, 
and when the company thought she had retired for the evening, she re- 
appeared with a new pair. : 
te is by the ready credence given to such tales, that people balance 
the account between their own lot and the splendour of high statiou. 
When the marriage between the Queen and Prince Albert took place, 
bets were laid in the club houses that in six months they would be living 
separately. 
he at agreeable part of my task in painting the christening of the 
Priacess Royal was, in studying the fiue head of the wisest and best of 
living kings, Leopold, a man whom the people he reigns over scarcely 
seem to deserve. Nothing could be more agreeeble than his manner, and 
that of his amiable queen, who was in the room all the time he sat. He 
speaks Eoglish very well, and she also spoke it. After I had painted for 
some time, she said, “‘ May I look?” and, on suggesting some alteration, 
she eaid, ‘ You must excuse me, I speak honest ; but if 1 am wrong don’t 
mind me.” 


How drolly Matthews at a dinner party defends Americans and Ameri- 
canism is thus told : 


Mrs, Trollope’s book on America was just published, and Mr. Z. took 
occasion to eulogise it and abuse the Americans. Matthews defended 
them. As to Americanism, he said, he once made out a pretty long list, 
but had since met with every one of them in England excepting only 
“Slick right away.” Then Z. attacked their mispronunciations, and 
Matthews mentioned several words in which they are more correct than 
Englishmen, For instance engine, in which they give the true sounds of 
the vowels, while here it is ly pr oced ingin. Edwin Land- 
seer mentioned Lunnon for London, charot for chariot, as not unfrequent 
among fashionable people, and potlicary also. ‘“ Sir,” said Z., with an ex- 
pression of great contempt, “ you must have lived among potticaries.”’ 
* Did you ever hear——” (naming a lady of high rank) “say potticary ?” 
“Yes,” said Landseer. Z. then, without knowing the least about the 
matter, doubted whether the eating and drinking in America were to be 








THE CUP DAY AT ASCOT. 


The Cup Day at Ascot is an aristocratic, whereas the Derby Day at 
Epsom is becoming every year more and more essentially a plebeian fes- 
tival. It is trae that “ everybody ’’—at least of the male sex—goes to 
the Derby ; but then “everybody” is but a drop in the bucket of all 
London which is emptied upon Epsom Downs. At Ascot you may see 
“everybody ” of both sexes ; and although the railway offers now very 
large facilities to “‘ nobody,” the distance, and the consideration perhaps 
that one holiday in the year ought to suffice, do certainly operate to pre- 
serve to rank and fashion something like an undivided reign. It is how- 
ever, to be feared that the exertions of the railway companies will in 
time make even a visit to Ascot vulgar. The presence of the Queen and 
Court bas to be set against the gradual encroachment of the unknown 
and noisy. Hitherto, Royal countenance has kept Ascot fashionable, but 
if it were to be even temporarily withdrawn, we should fear that nobil- 
ity and beauty could no longer hold their own against the million. 

But, happily, thus far, the glories of Ascot have not grown dim. Itis 
true that Lord Palmerston did not allow “his well-known love of Brit- 
ish sports” to tempt him into yielding to the suggestion of a Parliamen- 
tary adjournment to Ascot Heath. It has been ill-naturedly remarked 
that the Premier might have been more compliant if he had had a horse 
entered for the Cup; but it is an unjust aspersion. Lord Palmerston 
reluctantly declined to adopt the sporting member's proposition because 
of bis deep anxiety to proceed with the debate on the Reform Bill. This 
truth is so obvious that it only needs stating to produce conviction. The 
House of Commons, at least in theory, abstained from betting and cham- 
pagne, and either did aot go to Ascot, or returned at an early hour, in- 
tent upon amending the representation. 

It happened that, in the House of Lords, Thursday evening had been 
fixed for a motion on the same subject. We shall probably hear com- 
plaints that the aristocracy care too much for horse racing and too little 
for vote by ballot. Butit may suffice to answer that Lord Teyoham’s 
resolutions were certaio to perish of their own absurdity ; and therefore 
the seductions of Ascot Heath are in no degree answerable for the result. 
Neither Lords nor Commons officially patronised the Cup Day. The 
Crown, however, which is for some purposes powerless in the Constitu- 
tion, possesses on this point a supreme dominion. It is hopeless for pa- 
triotic Lords and business-like members to contend against the influence 
of Royalty. If there were any drawback to the completeness of the fes- 
tival of Thursday the cause of it must be sought, not in patriotism or 
fashion, but in the weather. It rained in the morning, and nobody could 
tell that it would not rain all day, and the wind has lately played such 
unseasonable tricks that a hurricane among the canvas booths and wine- 
bottles seemed not an impossible catastrophe. Certainly the courage 
with which so many delicate frames and splendid dress braved the capri- 
cious elements was in the highest degree admirable. Happily, too, that 
courage won the fortune it deserved. The wind was only strong and 
cold, and did not attempt any universal bouleversement of racing proper- 
ties, The rain moderated beyond hope and—though it may be an anar- 
chical remark—trath obliges us to add that, after the Queen left, the sun 
actually began to shine. 

But, as a betting man complained, the intrusion of these holiday folks 
—by which he meant the presence of the Queen, Prince Consort, Heir- 
Apparent, Court, nobility, and beauty of Eugland, and of all who came 
to look at them—does seriously interfere with business. Our friend 
would propose to rail off Royalty and its followers and worshippers, so 
that fashion and frivolity may not in future disturb book-making. Let 
us, io imitation of this practical character, commence in a separate para- 
graph what we have to say about the running for the Cup. 

The interest of this and similar races is derived mainly from the op- 
portunities they afford of bringing together ia the same field, and upon 
what are meant to be equal terms, the horses who have gained the fore- 
most honours of the turf in different years. The winners of the Derby 
and Oaks are generally considered, until the contrary is proved, to be, 





compared to ours—“ You never sat down to such a dinner as this in 
Americ#.” Matthews made him very angry by asserting that he had 
often done so, and with wine as good, “and such Madeira as you never 
tasted, and never will taste till you go there.” He added something 
more that made Z., who bad by this time taken quite wine enough, so 


~-@ogry that he rose on his feet and exclaimed, “ That’s not true, you stu- 


pid old Mr. Matthews ;”’ aod Matthews answered with the most perfect 
good humour, “ It is true you sensible old Mr. Z.” 


There is by no means too much of Leslie himself in this volume. He 
is always anxious to write rather of others than of himself. Some per- 
sonal reminiscences contributed to the book by his son George are there- 
fore very acceptable. 


“ He very seldom praised his own work ; but I have often seen him 
laughing at some expression that pleased him in his picture. 

“ In giving instruction to young artists he used to say very little, but 
he would take the palette and brushes himself, and show them a great 
deal. He never, however, took this trouble with any student for whom 
he felt there was no hope. He was kind to all young artists, and never 
epoke to them in the way of criticism without some qualifying expression, 
such as, ‘I may be wrong,’ or ‘ Perhaps you are right.’ 

“ His ette was always kept clean, and he put more colour on it 
than he thought he should use, as he said he hated a starved palette. Oo 
the same principle he provided himself with a most liberal supply of 
brushes, in the choice of which he was a little different from most artists 
Ihave seen work. He used a great many more sable brushes than any 
other, and was especially fond of very small ones, with which he put 
the delicate touches on his heads. 

“ He worked very steadily and cheerfully, keeping up a sort of whist- 
ling at times, which I think he was unconscious of, as he was always ab- 
sorbed io thinking about what he was paiating. I remember him once 
walking about looking for his palette-knife which he was holding in his 
hand all the time. 

“ He had a very pretty habit of going into the garden before breakfast 
and picking either a honeysuckle or a rose—his favourite flowers—and 
pets them in a glass on the mantel-shelf in his painting-room. I 

ardly ever saw his room in the summer without these flowers, and we 
have a little sketch of a rose, which he picked and brought into the house 
€o gently that he did not disturb a beautiful little moth on it. 

“He took a great interest in astronomy. His knowledge of this 
science was very slight, but the pleasure he had in the various appear- 
ances in the heavens was unbounded, so much so, that he used to say an 
eclipse seemed to take place on purpose for his pleasure. He once said 
to me that he ye it very likely that part of our happiness in the 
next life would be derived from finding out the wonders of the creation 

which are hidden to us here. 

“ He entertained the greatest veneration for all celebrated scientific 
amen, and once had a correspondence with Professor Faraday on the blue 
colour of the sky. The Professor’s kind replies delighted my father be- 
yood measure.”’ 

The following was the usual distribution of his day :— 

* “He would rise,” writes bis son, “ about eight o’clock in the winter, 
and about seven in the. summer, when he would walk in the garden be- 
fore breakfast. He bad breakfast at nine, and enjoyed the newspaper 
very much, takiog great interest in politics, or any topic that occupied 
the public attention. He always read a chapter in the Bible to us all 
afterwards, and then, about half-past nine or ten, he would commence 
work, sometimes being read to at the same time. He did not object to 
the presence of any of his family in his room, but sometimes, when very 
busy, he would turn us out, especially the younger ones, whom he called 
‘ trudies,’ bis corruption of intruders. He was never irritated by any- 
thing whilst at work, but seemed always calm and happy. He was rather 
absent in his mind about trivial things. He would sometimes strike a 
carpet-pia, mistaking it for a lucifer match, and was very apt to forget 
people’s names, unless connected in some way with his art. But if any 
one a fine ture, however commonplace and uninteresting 
that person t o ise be, he always remembered his name, and 

wae always ready to go and see him. 
“ He launched at one, and would ly leave off work about four 
o'clock, when he would go out, but seldom without some object, as to see 
at the auction-rooms, or to call on people who possessed pic- 








each in its own sex, the best three year olds that have come out. But 
this supposed superiority may be dieproved by the result of later races 
among three-year olds; and besides, in the contests for the Ascot and 

other cups, the Derby and Oaks victors and favourites of former years 
appear to try the quality of their successors, carrying, of course, an ad- 
ditional weight in consideration of their more mature strength. It was 
rather disappointing that, with such a comprehensive range of qualifica- 
tion, the Ascot Cup this year brought only seventeen starters to the 
post. The great deficiency was to everybody that of Thormanby, whose 
splendid performance for the Derby excited the highest expectation of 
future triumphs. But either Thormanby is not himself just now, or it 

was thought that the length and heaviness of the course might not suit 
him, and it was known early in the week that he would not appear. 
Neither Wizard nor Horror, the second and third of the Derby horses, 
were entered for the Cup ; but Butterfly, the winner of the Oaks, and 

Rupee—who had been, apparently on good grounds, the favourite—and 
one or two more who ran for it, were entered ; and Butterfly and Rupee 
came to the post, along with Promised Land, the much-celebrated Derby 
favourite of last year, and Gamester, the winner of last year’s St. Leger, 
and three horses of lesser note. The utmost curiosity was felt about the 
famous but deceitful Promised Land. - He came forth, looking as well as 
he could look—absolutely beautiful and faultless in all but the most ex- 
perienced eyes—and failed not to delude the public into making him, a 
third time, but not quite decisively, the favourite. “To please the eye 

and grieve the heart,” is the fate of this speedy and elegant, but uare- 
liable “ crack” of 1859. And then there is Gamester, who beat Promised 
Land for the St. Leger. 

Nothing has been heard of this hero since his victory, either good or 
bad. It must be owned that, like some other great characters, Gamester 
scarcely looks his greatness ; and besides, he has bandages on his fore- 
legs. However, he won the St. Leger with a bandage upon one of them, 
and perbaps the tying-up of both may be symbolical of a second victory 
over Promised Land. Next, if not before, in their claims to notice, 
stand Butterfly, who won the Oaks, and Rupee, whom some persons 
maintain to be visibly a better animal than Butterfly. Last comes New- 
castle, a moderately good horse, who came out last year, and won, among 
other prizes, the Doncaster Cup—Magnum, another of last year’s horses 
—and Weatherbound, who belong to the present year. Really it is al- 
most impossible to feel anything like an approach to confidence in pick- 
ing a winner out of the lot. Our faith in the Promised Land is not 
higher than that of the children of Israel when they vexed the heart of 
Moses in the Wilderness. Gamester, as we said, does not look all that 
perbaps he really is, and although trust in Joba Scott may safely be 
blind at Doncaster, we want a tangible reason for our confidence upon 
these southern fields. The two fillies are almost unquestionably the 
best of the present year, and yet they are not, perhaps, very good. At 
any rate, they would scarcely be backed on the usual terms against 
either of the three first horses in the Derby ; or, it they would, this year’s 
St. Leger will probably afford to their admirers an opportunity of risk- 
ing, and it may be of losing, handsome sums. It is to be remembered 
that the Cup course at Ascot is two miles and a half long, or a mile 
longer than the Derby and Oaks course. It has been raining almost io- 
cessantly ever since the Oaks was run, and at what is koown to 
habitués as “ the bottom of the bill,” is something very like a bog, and 
the race finishes with the hill itself, which is a terrible pull for a light 
young thing that has been painfully struggling through the mire. But- 
terfly and Rupee are both very pretty fillies, and the latter, at any rate, 
does not want muscle, Still they are not the frame of animal on which 


severe condition. : 
All things considered, the mystery is so very dark, that when the 





sn anh incun in-ecgiente Dah da-han daha h. It 
is just Doncaster over again. There ia beauty, grace, and speed. hb 
is done to give high hopes of victory, and then the weak place is hit and 
he falls away. The two fillies have powder left when Promised Land 
has expended his last grain. They stretch well out in the final rush, and 
after a thoroughly game struggle Rupee is declared the winner by a 
mere head. To finish such a race in such a way shows that these fillies 
are made of the right stuff, and we begin to think that in our comments 
before the race they ecarcely received their due meed of praise. Bat all 
this while where is that champion of the North,Gamester? It is melan- 
choly to relate that Gamester could not doit, and so Aldcroft pulled him 
up, and he walked in soberly, looking much the worse for bis ineffectual 
exertions. And this isa winner of the St. Leger! Truly the changes 
and chances of the turf are infinite. 

And now, having done with business, let us, with our energetic friend’s 
permission, take down the partition which we had raised to keep out that 
splendid pageant of the Queen, and Court, and loyal people, which in- 
terrupted us in making a good cook. Instead of shoutiug any longer 
with frantic air and brandished book and pencil, “I’ll bet against 
Promised Land!” let us clear our throats, and take off our hats, and give 
a cheer to England’s present Queen and future Kiog as they drive in 
long procession past the stand and down the hill, homewards. Let us be 
loyal and respectful, although certainly one has a lurking feeling that 
it would be very nice to mount the great officers of State upon the Sove- 
reiga’s carriage: horses, and start them for a sweepstakes over the last 
mile. To her many other claims to a subject’s gratitude the Queen adds 
this, that it is her example that has brought all these beautiful and grace- 
ful women to Ascot Heath, in defiance of the most adverse weather. 
People may go to Ascot to see the Queen, or to see the ladies, or to see 
the races, or to see all combined. May these attractions long continue 
to act as powerfully and as harmoniously as they have this week done. 
——— 


THE GREAT FRENCH HORSE AND CATTLE SHOW. 
A Paris correspondent writes to a London paper : 


I had a private view to day of the cattle show in the Champ-Elysées, 
It is a most interesting exhibition—far the best of the kind that has ever 
been seen in France. There are not, indeed, any of those incomparable 
specimens of Eaglish cattle and sheep which we saw in the same locality 
three years ago—because the present show, instead of beiag a universal 
one, is exclusively French: but the collection of live stock from 86 de- 
partments of France is the most complete that was ever witnessed. The 
distinguishing feature of the present exhibitionis the admission, to use the 
language of the programme, of the “ chevaline asinine et muline” spe- 
cies, as well as the * bovine, ovine, and porcine.”? The horse show is to 
my fancy the most interesting part of the exbibition, Without wishing 
for a moment to question the infiaite superiority of the English hunter 
and race-hor:e, which Frenchmen are the first to acknowledge, I may 
safely say that the most fastidious judge of horseflesh that ever galloped 
in Leicestershire, or cantered in Hyde Park, may now see in the Cham 
Elysées types of hacks, unlike anything commonly seen in Exog — | 
which would delight his eye. No 82 (I hope the numbers will not be 
changed before the opening day) I predict will get a first prize. This is 
a Normandy filly, three years old, remarkably well growa; colour a 
mottled dark brown, like a polished teak wood table, four jet black legs, 
elastic fetlocks, feet well expanded, without being too large; small 
head, courageous but good-tempered eye and, black mane and tail of sur- 
passing beauty—tbhe mane of uncommon length. In poiat of blood, 
speaking by the Newmarket standard, which is, however, of difficult ap- 
plication with regard to foreign breeds of horses, I should call her some- 
thing between haif and three quarters bred. She is somewhat long in 
the body, though without being at all fluey, and is perhaps a thought too 
heavy in the forehead for leaping or great. speed, but as a pleasure hack 
she is one of the prettiest creatures I ever beheld, and I have no doubt 
she is worth a good deal of money. No. 377 is a black mare from the 
Manche, from which. as I am in a prophetic vein, I also bespeak a prize, 
There is a magnificent castle-built, short legged cheenut mare (not yet 
numbered), the very image of a famous Shropshire hunter named Cog- 
nac, whose portrait I remember seeing in the Sporting Magazine when I 
was a very little boy. 

No. 97 was the best blood stallion that struck my eye, but there may 
be many better, for I could only take a cursory view on this occasion of 
the very extensive show. There is a large collection of brood mares 
with foals, and it is really a pleasure to see the convenient loose boxes 
which have been provided for them—all weil littered with clean straw 
and provided wita racks, mangers, and water troughs. There is abua- 
dance of forage stored up withia the precincts of the buildiog, and green 
meat is brought in every morning. All the arrangemeats are most cre- 
ditable to the management. When I remember what a huddled business 
the Smithfield Cattle Show used to be some years ago, and for aught I 
know still is, Icannot but be struck with the advantageous contrast 
which this exhibition presents. Everythiug that one can conceive possi- 
ble seems to have been done to ensure the comfort both of the visitors 
and the dumb animals whom they will come to see. 

The interior of the building (the ground-floor of it at least) is entirely 
devoted to the bovine species. The garden, fountains, and misiature 
lake which were made for the flower show remain undisturbed, but around 
them are three double rows of stalls, all occupied by bulls, cows, and 
calves, the total number of which cannot be less than 1,000. What be- 
comes of the milk from all the cows is a problem, When they first began 
to arrive, the drovers sold the milk in the neighbourhood, but it is said 
that the Prefect of Police has put a stop to the traffic, fearing that the 
milk of cows fatigued by long journeys may not be wholesome. I, how- 
ever, never saw avimals in better case or more happy aad contented 
than the present tenants of the Palais de l’Industrie. 1 bave not so good 
an eye for a cow as I have for a horse, and therefore will not venture to 
forestall the decision of the judges with respect to any of my bovine 
friends, I will merely remark in a general way that an inspection of 
this part of the exhibition will convince any competent judge of the fact 
well known to all Paris beef-eaters of ten years’ standing uad upwards, 
that the art and science of breeding and rearing of cattle has made great 
progress of late in France. 

Some milk white bulls and cows, with peculiarly soft silky coats (of a 
race the name of which I could not ascertain, for the catalogue is not 
yet out), will excite the envy of lovers of fancy cattle for parks. The 
litule Brittany kine, of which there are some very perfect specimens, are 
also exceediugly beautiful. On the first floor of the buildiug there is a 
great variety of samples of corn, wood, roois, honey, cheese, butter, &c. 
Agricultural implemeats, threshiog machines, &c., are placed outside at 
the east-end, towards the Tuileries. The horse-boxes of which I have 
spoken run parallel with the river, alongside of the qaay. My attention 
was to-day principally occupied with saddle horses, but there are besides 
these cart and draught horses in great variety. I am told also that there 
is a wonderful collection of asses and mules, but ifso I must bave missed 
them, as I only saw io all some eight or ten. The sheep and pigs (not 
very numerous) are in pens outside the west-end of the buildiag. Tnese 
are, comparatively speaking, not so good as the bovine species. Most of 
the sows with pigs are unnecessarily fat. The sheep, the best of which 
are crosses of the Southdown, are manifestly iaferior to our average Eag- 
lish flocks. The wool of some of the Merinos is very good. There are a 
few curious animals with the head of a sheep and the beard of a goat, 
and wearing both goat’s bair and sheep’s wool. I looked at them long 
without beiug able to decide whether the sheep or the goat type predo- 
minated in this surange mixed race. Near to the sheep and pigs there 
are cheerful companies of the feathered race—Cochia-China and other 
fowls, pigeons, turkeys,and ducks. There are also several peas of fancy 
rabbi's. These are decidedly not equal to the tame rabbits bred io 
England. 

— 

Tue Peorte’s Kircuen.—It is a very humiliating reflection that eat- 
ing and drinking occupy more of our thoughts than anything else in 
Heaven above or in earth beneath. We are not yet as the lilies that 
take no thought of such matters. Man is like the lower animals in this 
respect, that with the vast majority of our race the struggle for existence 


one has been used to see an owner’s colours borne triamphantly over a/| is a struggle for dinner. We have all somewhat of the Tartar Khan in 
long and heavy course. On the other hand, the fillies, in consideration | us. and after we ourselves have dined are ready to proclaim that the 
of their age and sex, carry twenty-three pounds lees weight than Pro-{ whole world may dine also, But we first. Nobody shall dine with our 
mised Land and Gamester, and it will need a very good and sound horse | good will if we are starving. Who can count all the wars, murders, and 
indeed to contend successfully, amid the mud and up the hill, under that | quarrels that have arisen out of thisone question of dianer—the question 


of questions? How many of the piteous cases that come before Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell are to be explained by deficiency of iood, badness of 


horses are actually off, and bave rounded the course, and are entering | cooking, and fits of indigestion? There is no such irritant as hanger and 
upon the final straggle, a shout of * Weatherbound wios”—raised under | deranged gastronomy. If we could only get at the wisdom which is 
some optical delusion—lingers for a moment on the mind before the | supposed to lie in ancient fables we should probably fiad that Pandora’s 
notion is dismissed as quite extravagant. Weatherbound, as they say, | box, the source of every mischief, was au empty oven or larder, or some 
has “ made the running” in the early part of the race, and is contented | such receptacle. The poor man especially icels the trath of this doc- 


with a hamble tion in the rear now. His jockey could not hold him| trine. He conspires against the rich, because he never gets a diunet 
back at caved at finishing he cannot power: Ant forward. Pro-| and on that point he feels with the Great Cham. He beats his wife, be- 
mised Land, to his admirers’ comfort, is well in front; but, alas! as the | cause with his hard won earnings she can place only bad food before 
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in’ gin, because no meat that 
that by sotasen. Se 
we shall Ee a stop to 

are @ sober people, not because 
} y ave good cooks. bose ya 

nor, di Upon it the liquor will carry 

ine iat ieuor in this country ¥ making 

we te Sr into Bordeaux. The cure lies rather 
meat and drink. Pat the meat more 
then see what the result will be. Either 
or give him his meat well cooked. Let the 
gues and alliances look to it. They will accomplish far 
wproving the working man’s edibles than by meddling 
es—by seconding that natural law which makes a man 
t on his food, rather than by attempting to place arti- 
in the way of his getting whatever drink he may require. 
The best cure for the drunkenness of the lower classes is not a e 
Liquor Law, but soup and sausages, pudding and pies; is not to shut 
the beer-shops, but to open the poor man’s kitchen.—Cornhill Magazine. 
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Tuomas Jerrernson.—The resolution of Congress changed the old thir- 
teen British Colonies into free and independent States. It remained to 
set forth the réason for this act, and the principles which the new people 
would own as their guides. Of the committee appointed for that duty. 
Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, had received the largest number of votes, 
and was in that manner singled out to draft the confession of faith of the 
rising empire. He owed this distinction to respect for the colony which 
he re nted, to the consummate ability of the State gH which he 
had cready written, and to that general favour which follows merit, 
modesty, and a sweet disposition ; but the quality which specially fitted 
him for the task was the sympathetic character of his nature, by which 
he was able with instinctive perception to read the soul of the nation, 
and having collected in himself its best thoughts and noblest feelings, to 
give them out in clear and bold words, mixed so little with himself that 

country, as it went along with him, found nothing but what it recog- 
nised as its own. No man of his century had more trust in the collec- 
tive reason and conscience of his fellow men, or better knew how to take 
their counsel ; and ia return he came to be a ruler over the willing in 
the world of opinion. Born to an independent fortune, he had from his 
th been an indefatigable student. Of acalm temperament and a phi- 
osophic cast of mind, always temperate in his mode of life, and decorous 
in his manners, he was perfect master of his passions. He was of a de- 
licate organization, and fond of elegance ; his tastes were refined ; la- 
borious in his application to business or the pursuit of knowledge, music, 
the most spiritual of all pleasures of the senses, was his favourite recrea- 
tion ; and he took a never-failing delight in the beauty of the various 
scenery of rural life, building himself a home in the loveliest region of 
his native State. He was a skilful horseman ; and he also delighted to 
roam the mountainson foot. The range of his knowledge was very wide ; 
he was not unfamiliar with the literature of Greece and Rome ; had an 
aptitude for mathematics and mechanics; and loved especially the na- 
tural sciences ; scorning nothing but metaphysics. 

British Governors and officials had introduced to Williamsbargh the 
prevalent freethinking of Englishmen of that country, and Jefferson had 
grown up in its atmosphere ; he was not only a hater of priestcraft and 
siperstition, and bigotry, and intolerance; he was thought to be indif- 
ferent to religion ; yet his instincts all inclined him to trace every fact 
to a general law, and to put faith in ideal truth ; the world of the senses 
did not bound his aspirations, and he believed more than he nimself was 
aware of. He was an idealist in his habits of thought and life, as iu- 
deed is every one who has an abiding and thorough confidence in the 
people's and he was kept eo in spite of circumstances by the irresistible 

nt of his character. He had great power in mastering details, as well 
as in searching for general principles. His profession was that of the 
law, in which he was methodical, painstaking, and successful ; at the 
same time he studied law as a science, and was well read in the law of 
nature and of nations. Whatever he had to do, it was his custom to 
prepare himself for it carefully ; and in public life, when others Were at 
fault, ow often found that he had already hewed out the way ; so that 
in council men willingly gave him the lead, which he never appeared to 
claim, and was always able to undertake. But he rarely spoke in pub- 
lic ; and less fit to engage in the war of debate, than calmly to sum up 
its conclusions. It was a beautiful trait in his character that he was free 
from envy ; and had he kept silence, John Adams would have wanted 
the best witness to his greatness as the ablest advocate and defender of 
independence. A common object now,riveted the two statesmen together 
in close bonds. I cannot find that at that period Jefferson had any 
enemy ; by the general consent of Virginia, he already stood first among 
her civilians. Just thirty-three years old, married, and happy in his 
family ; afflaent, with a bright career before him, he was no rash inno- 
vator by his character or his position; if his convictions drove him to 
demand independence, it was only because he could no longer live with 
honour under the British Constitution, which he still acknowledged to 
be the best that the world had thus far seen. His enunciation of general 
principles was fearless; but he was no visionary devotee of abstract 
theories, which like disembodied souls, escape from every embrace ; the 
narsliog of his country, the offspring of his time, he set about the work 
of a practical statesman, and his measures grew so naturally out of pre- 


vious law and the facts of the past, that they struck deep root and have 
endured.— Bancroft. 





Lorp PALMERSTON AND THE Census Bitt.—On the 12th ult., a deputa- 
tion, consisting of about 150 gentlemen, waited upon Lord Palmerston 
at Cambridge House, in support of the provision for a religious census 
proposed in the bill brought in by the Government, as being preferable 
to any return to the fallacious test of 1851. Among those present were 
the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P., Lord Robert Montagu, M.P., the Earl 
of Dartmouth, the Right Hon. Sotheron Estcourt, M.P., Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Bart., M.P., Lord Johs Thynne, Lord Lyttelton, and Sir James 
Fergusson, Bart., M.P. Ia his reply to the remarks of the deputation, 
Lord Palmerston said :— A man might say, and possibly with justice, 
what business have you to ask me whether I am a bricklayer, a farmer, 
a tradesman, or anything else? and the softer part of the community 
might certainly with much more reason object to being asked what their 
age was. (Laughter.) The gentlemen who had waited upon him had 
stated that many of the Dissenters would say that they did not belong 
to any particular sect, but that they were general Christians. Well, 
then, he thought that the ladies, when they made their returns, might 
say that they were of no particular age. (Laughter.) The return ob- 

ned by the last censns merely gave a statement of the number of per- 
sons who, on a particular day, attended religious worship, and this was 
of course liable to fluctuations, the relative state of health and sickness 
for example, fine weather or bad—in fact, it indicated nothing but the 
accidental presence of pereons at particular places of worship. 

“If it should be thought right to add to the enumeration of persons 
belonging to the different religious denominations a statement of the 
number of sittings at each place of worship, he was not prepared to say 
that that might not be a very great addition. It might also show what 
was the zeal of each denomination in regard to establishing means of 
worship in proportion togheir actual numbers. It certainly might be a 
question whether penalties should be inflicted upon those who from con- 
ecientious motives did not wish to have their religious opinions inquired 
into, but he had always understood that men were proud in acknowledg- 
ing the sincere convictions - Ayer they were animated. (Hear, hear.) 
It must be recollected that last census, by requiring a statement of 
buildings of the different denominations, did to some extent enter upen 
an inquiry as to religious opinions, because éach building was returned 
as belonging to one or other of the religious denominations. He saw no 
reason for canerting from the proposed form of enumeration—(cheers)— 
and it ners to him that no religious person could have any good 
reason for taking offence at it. The object was simply to ascertain a 
fact which would be of great importance as the foundation of legislative 
action.” Mr. A. Beresford Hope, in expressing the gratification the de- 
putation felt in his Lordship’s answer, said he hoped that the census 
would be taken by Government enumerators, and not left to the dif- 
ferent denominations. The deputation then retired. 





A Decrapep Impostor.—Looking at a man who says he is forty-three 
when in fact he is above sixty, I suspect him all over. I am in doubt 
whether his hair, his teeth, his eyes, are real. I do not know whether 
that breadth of chest be the development of manly bone and muscle, or 
the padding of the tailor. I am notsure how much is the man, and 
how much the.work of his valet. I suspect that his whiekers and mous- 
tache are dyed. I look at his tight boots, and thiok how they must be 
tormenting his old corny feet. I admire his affected buoyarcy of 
manner, and th how the miserable creature must collapse when he 
finds himself alone, and is no longer compelled by the presence of com- 
parte pat bimself on the stretch, and carry on that wretched acting. 

Tree the old reptile in a corner to a girl of eighteen, 





or furtively equeezing her {n a waltz, Ijsbould like extremely vo take 
him by the neck, and shake him till he came into the pieces of which he 
is made up. And when I have heard (long ago) such a one, with a 
hideous gloating relish, tellio A ay 2 or indecent story ; or instilling 

of and things into the minds of young 
lads ; or (more disgusting still) using phrases of double meaning in the 
presence of innocent young women, and enjoying their innocent igno- 
rance of his sense; I have thought that I was beholding as degraded a 
phase of human nature as you will find on the face of the sinful world. 
Oh, venerable age !—gray, wise, kindly sympathetic !—before which I 
shall never cease reverently to bend, respecting even what I may 
(wrongly, per' esteem your prejadices ; that you should be carica- 
tured and ed in that foul old leering satyr! And if there be a 
thing on earth that disgusts one more than even the thought of the ani- 
mal himself, it is to think of ministers of religion (pradently pious) who 
will wait meekly io his ante-chamber and sit humbly at his table, because 
he is an earl or a duke.—Fraser’s Magazine. 


British Trapes.— The annual report of the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms was issued last Thursday. It refers to the unprecedented expan- 
sion of trade attained in 1857, the comparative depression in 1858, and 


the rapid recovery in 1859, which again caused the total of exports to Per 


be larger than at any former period, the general figures for the three 
years being as follows : 











Exports. 
British and Irish | Foreign & Co- i“ 
Produce. fental Produce. Total. | mr AEST 
1857 | £122,066,107 £24,108,194 £146,174,301 £187,844,441 
1858 | 116,608,756 23,174,023 139,782,779 164,583 832 
1859 | 130,440,427 25,203,163 155 643,590 179,334,981 














The difference of £23,691 between the imporie and exports in 1859, is 
eccounted for by the fact that the value of the exports as declared by the 
merchants here, on shipment, necessarily excludes not only the charges 
for freight, insurance, sbipping and landing incident to the conveyance of 
the goods to a foreign port and their delivery there, but also the profit 
attendant on their transfer from one country to anether, while the value 
assigned to the imports, on the other hand, being computed from the 

trices which the goods bear in this market, must include both the charge 
Fast enumerated and the profit realized by the importer. 








Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 599. By W.C.C., of New York. 
BLACK. 

















White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 





SotvTion To Prosiem No. 598. 


White. Black. 
1. BtoQ Kt 7 Anything 
2. QtoQ5ch Kt tks Q 
3. B to Q B 8 checkmate. 5 





Cuess Irems.—It affords us much pleasure to announce the arrival in 
America of Mr. Bird, one of the finest Chess players in England. We are given 
to understand that he will soon visit New York, and afford our leading players 
the long coveted opportunity of comparing their strength with a first rate Eu- 
ropean Chess player. From what we have heard of Mr. Bird’s play, and judg- 
ing also from recorded — played by him, we are inclined to think him a 
Pawn and move, if not Pawn and two, stronger than our best players. 





A capital GAME between Mr. Charlton and Mr. Panshon, two of the strongest 
amateurs of the club of Newcastle on Tyne, England. 


White (C.) Black (P.) White (C.) Black (P.) 
1PtcK4 PtoK 4 14 PtoK R4 P tks P 
2 KttoK B3 Q Kt to B3 Be tah Kt toQR4 (b) 
3 BtoQ Ktib PtoQR3 16 Bto B2 QKttoQBs5 
4BtoR4 Kt to K 2 17 QtoK R5 PtoK Kt3 
56 PtoQB3 PtoQKt4 18 QtoR6 Kt tks P 
6 B to Kt3 Kt to K Kt 3 (a) | 19 BtoQ Kt3 PtoQ4 
7TPtQ4 P tks P 20 B tks P Pt.QB3 
8 KttoK Kt5 KKttoK4 21 BtoK B4 P tks B 
9 P tks P Beh 22 Btks Kt BtoK B3 
10 KtoB PtoKR3 23 R tks P RtoK 
11 P tks Kt P tks Kt 24 QtoR8ch B tks Q 
12 QtoQ5 Castles 25 R mates 
13 PtoQR3 BtoK 2 








(a) P to Q 4 is Black’s best move now, and at once eqnalises the game.— 
(b) A most detrimental loss of time, 











A Poor Frencu Propuet in Trovuste.— One of the funniest cases 
which ever occurred under the imperial regulations of the press was 
lately brought before the imperial Court of Rennes. A man in almost 
the lowest stratum of society, a chiffonnier (rag-gatherer), named Jean 
Berthon, was prosecuted under the widely grasping law of February 17, 
1852, for circulating “ false news.” It was proved that he had, in return 
for broken victuals, prophesied that provisions would be dear In the 
month of April, and cheap in the month of July; that the priests who 
once wore pointed and afterwards square caps, would wear red ones in 
1862 ; that in the same year the churches would be shut up; that the 
priests would be persecuted and forced to hide themselves, and that there 
would be a change of Government. It will probably astonish people 
whose imperial régime take their hue principally from its terribly repres- 
sive character, to learn that a prophet of evil such as the chiffonnier of 
Rennes has come unscathed out of @prosecution. If he had pretended 
to have read in the stars the events which he foretold nothing would 
have been easier than to have convicted him as a sorcerer. But as he 
merely professed to found his prophecies upon his own private judgment 
the law officers of the Crown could hit upon no other statute in which to 
entangle him than that against false news. The Rennes Tribunal of 
Correctional Police, however, held that “ although his conduct was very 
reprehensible,” a prediction of events to come could not be classed under 
the head of “ news,” which ex vi termini refers to events past and gone, 
and pronounced an acquittal accordingly. This decision was confirmed 
by the Rennes Court of Appeal. The Government means to carry the 
case to the Court of Cassation.— Paris Letter in Daily News. 





Lorp BRovGHAM ON THE BOMBARDMENT OF PALERMO.—Lord Brougham, 
in asking the Earl of Granville in the House of Lords, whether there was 
any foundation for the accounts which had been spread in this country 
of the bombardment of the town of Palermo, made the following remarks, 
which were not given in the telegraphic report on Saturday :—“ For the 
honour of human nature he hoped there was no foundation for this unex- 
ampled atrocity. He said unexampled, for the most execrable tyrant of 


ancient times—Nero—even he was only charged with standing by in le- I 


vity while Rome was burning, and was never charged with the still more 
atrocious offence of setting fire to the city for the purpose of destroying, 
amongst 600,000 human beings, those who were his enemies. He 

there was no ground for this, because, though the principle of pon-inter- 
vention was sacred and ought to be scrupulously observed, if it was un- 
happily proved that this account was true, he must say that that principle 
of non-intervention would be tried to the utmost: That principle was 





sacred and inviolable, but it did not and could not extinguish in their 


bosoms the natural feelings ey. could not prevent them from 
horror of those 


hearing with indignation that would be com- 
mitted—if the answer were not given to him in the tive—or prevent 
them from wishing and prayiug for the epeedy and entire liberation of 


the people of Sicily, and, if this account be correct, even by the downfall 
of their tyrants.” 





A Farse Mepican System rm Rvrs.—Nor a Rerorm, sur A Revouv- 
TION !—Sir Walter Raleigh, referring in his “ History of the World” to the cha- 
racter of Alexander the Great, says, ‘‘ such spirits have been stirred up in sun- 
dry ages, to erect and cast down, to establish and destroy, and to bring all 
persons and states to the same ends.” How admirably does this description 
apply to the labours of the great medical luminary of our times—the phi 
er, p ysician and philanthropist, Professor HoLLoway. His spirit was“‘stirred ~ 
up” when com tively a young man, by observing the utter impotency of 
most of the medicines and methods employed by the licensed “ profession’’ for 
the relief of the sick, and he resolved, in his large and liberal heart, to devote 
himself body and soul to the discovery of those materials for the general cure 
of disease. which he religiously believed God had placed somewhere in the ar- 
great Hpgean metry We fend tied, combined and tnd oy exper 
gre! geian m . He 3 » com! 4 e 
ment, the ve table Ingredients in which weze comprehended all the most 
werfal ig agencies of the Botanic Kington In a word, he ushered 
fore the world two medicines, with the fame of which it is now ringing from 
its centre to its circumference—Hotioway’s Ortment and Ho Loway’s 
Pitts. He has erected a new medical system, which is everywhere —_— 
down the chance-begotten theories and empirical practices of former ders, 
in the words of Raleigh, he has “ brought all persons and States” within the 
pale of its curative influence. Every year, every day, every hour, his great in- 
ternal and externai remedies become more firmly entrenched in the confidence 
of the public, and neither the brutem fulmen of the faculty, nor the sneers of 
skepticism, can diminish the lustre of their inventor’s fame.—Galvesion 
(Texas) “ News.” 


ISS HAINES respectfally informs her Friends and the Public 
M that her School will commence ox THURSDAY. Sept. 20. A punctual attendance o f 
her pupils is r 17 requested. 

Gramercy Park (Kast 20th Street). Sopitvetions for the admission of pupi's to her schoo } 
can be made by letter until the Ist of September. After that date, Miss Haines will beat 
home to attend to them in person. 








AN IMPORTER’S STOCK OF MANTILLAS 
WILL BE SOLD AT RETAIL, 
FOR THE NEXT 30 Days, 


BY 
BULPIN, GREGSON & ELLIOTT, 
FORMERLY 
GEORGE BULPIN, 
aT 
No. 361 BROADWAY, 


Two doors below Taylor’s, 
AT PRICES NEVER BEFORE HEARD OF. 





ULPIN, GREGSON & ELLIOTT 
RESPECTFULLY ANNOUNCE 


TO THE LADIES OF NEW YORK 
that, having been favoured with instructions from the consignees of several of the: most 
eminent fabricators of 
PUSHER and FRENCH LACE MANTILLAS, 
Burnous, Points, &., 


to offer for sale the balance of their season’s consigaments—preferring this course to a contix 
nuance of the recent terrible slaughter in the auction rooms—they will open their 


SPACIOUS AND WELL-KNOWN WAREROOMS, 
WHICH ARE XOW 
EXCLUSIVELY DEVOTED TO WHOLESALE, 
For Thirty Days Only, 
TO THE RETAIL PUBLIC, 


when an opportunity will be offered for purchasing really elegant and costly 
Pusher and French Lace, 
Burnous, Points and Mantillas, 
Silk and Cloth Dusters, 
Mantelets D’Ete, &c., d&. 
at prices merely nominal, compared with intrinsic value. 
A perusal of the following invoice is respectfully requested, many of the articles being. 
the products of the looms of 
MESSRS. DOIGNIN, FILS & ISAACS, 
the most celebrated facturers in France: 
1,197 French Lace Single Flounced Mantilias, at 
852 French Lace larger in size, Mantillas, at... 
850 French Lace, deeper flounced, Mantillas, at.. 
1,080 French Lace, siill deeper flounced, Mantillas, 
752 French Lace handsome two-flounced Mantillas, 
640 French Lace, still handsomer, Mantillas, at 
510 Black Lace Burnous, at.. 
625 Extra Lace Burnous, at 
520 Black Lace Points, at. 
415 Black Lace Points, at. 
397 Black Lace Points, at. 
852 Black Lace Points, at. . 
900 Real Pusher Points, at....... .13 
308 Extra rich Double Sultanas, at..........ceccccccessecccsccsssccevecssees 4 
In addition to the above, and with a view to give increased attraction to this sale, will be 
included a superb assortment of 
NEW SUMMER CLOTH GARMENTS, 
RICH BLACK SILK MANTILLAS, 
and a full line of elegant 
SUMMER TRAVELLING SUITS 
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all at similarly attractive prices. 





BULPIN, GREGSON & ELLIOTT, 
(Formerly Geo, Bulpin,) 
No. 361 Broadway. 





MANTILLAS ! MANTILLAS ! 
BRODIE 
WILL 
ON THURSDAY, JULY Sth. 
MAKE 
ANOTHER MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY, 
IN 


MANTLES, 





AT HIS NEW STORE, 
UNDER 
THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, 
CORNER OF 
TWENTY THIRD STREET, 
AND AT 
His Well Known Stand, 
No. 300 CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
N. B. 
THE BEDOUIN WRAPPER, 


MADE IN BOTH 
SILK AND ZEPHYR CLOTH, 
IS ATTRACTING GREAT ATTENTION. 


MISSES’ AND LADIES’ CLOAKS MADE TO ORDER. 


STEAM. 
NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 


T= VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS SAT © 
between New York, Southampton and Havre. 


From New York oad 
and e 












NOIS, 4 
VE ERBLL T Capt. P. E, Lefevre....Sat 
ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen . 
These ships have water-tight compartments.— Price of passage either way the same. 
Pe have ret Cabin, $120.and $100 | Second 















tificates vasong issued trom Europe to America.—Specie delivered in London and 
Paris. ° TORRANCE, A cad No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
z & WAINWRIGHT & CO 13 Bue Fabourg Montmartre, Paris 
, . G. . font 
KFORD & CO., 67 Gracee Lenden 





.. 67 Gracechurch St., 
DUNLOP, SCHOALES & CO., Southampton. 
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be hp rk penne ee ee coupons payable sem!‘- 


arene hha te 


Wooten ined grants; and every. information, 


5 WRBRATGA Ret eee 
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UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, 


‘Ne, 48 WALL STREET, 
BANK OF NEW YORK PPEBAT OMA 5 SECOND FLOOR 
Fy ayy a ALLOWED WED ON DEPOSITS : = 
By or of ons, Ooert fons To a period ait moni or longa pr ent 
Five days’ toa cececoasegncseonccssonsenesesseoeonessoeessocess 
ER Sty dng comane Trew near ine, aud will be entitled to interest for the 
remaia 
Admioistrators, and Females unaccustomed to the 
Of business, as well as Religious and Benevolent Institutions, will find this Com- 
j /oonvenient dep.sitory for money. 


TRUSTEES. 


ethernet ee eeeep eee senaseweneweeerernene 

















~INSURANC E:; 





E FOLLOWIN' TEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS 
Tine RENE sr the luth Section 


; a 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN. MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 
New Yorn, Ocronur 23, 1859. 


IS COMPANY IS PUB 
of the Act of its Incorpo 


asnrceeeseeceeee $250,280 20 
wy eats caring ng the year to ah Oct, 8h <"a0g.04 18 


requirements of 


nee 


oc aa H.O Us a, 
zmwromn, R. &. 


Moors, KEENER & BIRCH 

VE MUCH PLEASURE IN’ ANNOUNCING TO THEIR NUMEROUS FRIENDS 
H* and the P»blic that the great success which rewarded their exertions last season, at 
the OCEAN HOUSE, and the flattering testimonial which they received, have them 
to take it for a further term of two years. The house has been the piazzag 
relaid, and various internal improvements made. A new aystem of ventilation and drain. 
age bas (at great cost) been | duced, and the unding grounds orna- 
mented with trees, shrubs, flowers, &c. "Messrs, KERNER & BIRCH have determined tha, 
the house shall be kept, in every respect, as a first-class house (as a branch of the Claren- 
doa,) aud they wil! spare no exertions to render it such. In conclusion, they beg to render 
their thanks for the liberal patronage and support which they received last season, and fea, 
confident that the season of 1460 will prove the most brilliant that Newport has ever expe- 
HELMSMULLER’S CELEBRATED GERMANIAN ORCHESTRA, so deservedly popu- 
lar at Newport the last fourteen seasons, bas been engaged exclusively for the Ocean House. 
In compliance with the wish of several families, the House will be opened on the 19th, 
instead of the 28th June, 
Se SNe Pm De ney AEE AP engaged, at the Clarendon Hotel, New 











$1,974,280 72 





PAVILION AT GLEN COVE, L. 1. 
Will Open Monday, 18th June. 
Tecrounee HO paar @.4, 4. COMMODIOUSNESS, SHADED LAWNS, BATHING 
nt eo) times day « (except Sundays) by Steamboats. Good Stabling for 
iain in engaged at the Madison Square Hotel, of which this house is a branch, 
Mr. Wm. W he f 
Se » furmer owner of the property will give his time and attendance to the 


JOHN L. MOORE, Proprietor. ~ 





The Board of Frustecs bave this dty directed that a Dividend of Interest to lat November 
pe ph my Oe ats oh penn on the outstanding Scri farcry wole 


OSEPH LAWREN ——- Also, tha: a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 
as _ ey — PRaRsa pany, on their terminated Premiums past year, be ixsued after the Ist farts 
. ‘CHARI Be. It is further orderec that the whole o remaining py: bey a omy 852 and that vn 
a, Wie! oe if Aina * 1858 be redeemed IN CASH afler the Ist January next, the interest 
fy 3. craco. LAAN Sut leaving an ant of accumulated profits of over ONE iLLION ‘OF 
NIRL 8. MILLER, CALEB 0, 2 BUSTED, neo PTowns se After said tion, there will be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 
JAMRS SUYDAM, JACOB PaTearon, WILLIAM 8 a so redemp no is Scrip of an P y 
. an 
Meee cen, Heinaimae | edivoruoner ao LIAM H NEVIUS, Seay 
Fut N JACO eee Jr. % . . 
JOHN A. STEWART, Secretary. TRUSTEES. 
KoawacGeenove: =| ARES Winaon, Sonn MakarREsO™ 
*Y. ) 
REMITTANCES OLIVER SLATE, Jr," JGHN WHITEHEAD, ' EDWIN BARTLETT, 
re sig Bewny «com GEORGE G. HOBSON 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. G. WINTHROP GRAY. CHAS. H. MARSHALL, U.A. MURDOCH, ' 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. MUEL L. MITCHIL JOSEPH FOULKE, Jr. PERCY R. PYNE 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCUTLAND. 


PRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
Issued by 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


BILLS ON LONDON, 


N_ SUMS TO SUIT Lo wag AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DAY®’ SIGHT, For Sale b: 
WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


“MORGAN & SONS, 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 


NEW YORK, 











Issue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON AND PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS, 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GRANT CIRCULAR LETTERS O CREDIT Ox ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


BRasimreare, BRUM Eten, © UREA 





SPAIN, -TALY, 
BEYROUT. sac CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
ATER eta JERUSALEM, Poy 4 


Office In New York, No. § Wall Street. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B's AND nore PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 

)) 
wo Bettich Provinesse creda granied ood bls purchased and collected on Mpgland, Ireland, Sootiand 


Rie FERGUSSON, 
4 pM 





ta 29 William Street, New York. 





BURCES, | & CO, 
RS, 


CORNER OF PINE aa wASSAT STREETS, NEW YORE 
Circular Notes and Letters. of Credit, for Travellers, 


available in all the Principal Cities of the World. 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o. 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
UE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
Y a worl the —? Roruscui.p’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 


J. RAB. f a3 Wills SOON New Ve ork, 
Or=. FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE mt BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Bank of Montreal and its urchasers. 


7, gh pe Branches ———- ee to suit Pi 
eased or Collected: ing eh : 








payable in Canada pur- 





SA L. R. 
FREDERICK G. FOSTER, Jaco NEVI Sai age STREGKER, 
PETER POIR JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ja, SAMUKL M. 

SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, P. STRACHA 


: JOSEPH V. | 
SIMON DE VISSER. 
A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WM. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





BIXBY’'S HOTEL, 


No. 834 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


HIS HOTEL IS KEPT ON THE RBUROPEAN PLAN. ROOMS ARE a 
in the best manner. Guests are charged for Rooms only, leaving them at liberty of 
taking U their meals in the house or not. om 


MEALS SERVED AT ALL HOURS OF THE DAY. 
DANIEL BIXBY. 





JONES HOUSE. 
NO. 734 AND 736 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
gin AND SUPPER SERVED IN PRIVATE ROOMS, AT 
D'An Gentlemen snd Ladies, io a style nat send in this fi... guouee, prea 
WINES, LIQUORS, AND SEGARS, 
of the finest quality and most costly brands. 


GEORGE PIERIS (of St. Nicholas Hotel,) Progeteqety 


iT. LAWRENCE HOTEL, tea 


ROADWAY AND A... STREE&T.~THIS NEW AND meee HOTEL 
now open for the rencntion @ of permanent and trausien 

jusively on the European p' ae want of a Business = Hotel fa fa’ this part ofthe city has 
induced the proprietor to establish the prices on the follow! ——— — Singie Rooms, 
50 cents; Parlour, $| per dey ; Single Rooms for Gentleman, by 1! eek, $250 and $3, in- 
eludin: gas. Counected with the honse, immediately y adjoial ng the! Parlour isa Restaurant 
thet will sult all. Wich & thorough Kugwiedge of my position and supe 
at will suit a th nowledge of my position and strict attention to 
wants of my guests, I hope to get ve a liberal share at Boreange, J. a, GOODWIN. 








UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 8S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
AOTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 

4 UNITY yt INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 

‘erchandise, Furniture. at the usual rates. 


‘nm Fire, on ousehold 9 . 
Losses adjusted in — and promptly paid, without reference to Landon. 
Fand of $150,500 
Is h ee for the benefit of Policy Holders, in accordance with he 
law of the State. 
_— BL gen: Trustees. 
ALEB 0. HA President Manhattan Bank. 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, Firm of Barclay & Livingston. 
WATTS SHERMAN, Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
New York Directors. 
Rooney Haypoox, J. De Peyster Ocpex, 
T. B. Tonnes, Ww. A. Kine, Joseru Stuakt, 
Sivas K. Everett, Cc. Me Ay Epwarp D. Spaacue, 


RLETT. 
Geo. B, MonEwoop. Bens. M. Warnes, 
Benjamin A, Mosrorp, Jzeremisn Wits0R. 


GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent, 
58 Wall Street, New York. 


STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOMK STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


James HARPER, 
Joseras 8. Hawkins, 








This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 

Dwelling Houses and Pantetion shige te Peck, Stores and Mer- 
On the most favourable terms. ll losses will be immediately adjusted, and promptly paid 
ALFRED Moors, 
yeas W. Frozp, 


Barrier Su ALonzO A. ALVoRD, ART BLacK, 
Apau W. Srres, oun R. Paxton, $: ies Hevves ESEY, 
ELIUS Groner L. Simeon Astanans, M.D 
| igh —r Ssmume SURRES, = = 
OnN Haewrr Sute.ps, RNELIVS B. TUMPSON, 
Hewer J. Bowen ANDRE FRowent, ; 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 


SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pentz, Secreary. - 





MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORE. 


Cash Capital and Accumulation, 
$1,000,000. 


DEPOSITED WITH THE etalalest  F Ay THE SECURITY OF ALL POLICY 
$100,000. 


HIS ns CONT AsY. naawe ¢ yoy tad Pty pease bl SeBRSSERS CU uIne 
Comy van e stock nm! mu- 

tual feature of i of the bus'ness without i being Kokte te emeneion t. The tri- 
ennial dividend of prctie ss this oe 7S has resulted in a bonus or addition to the policy of 


more than FIFTY 
Tee DIVIDENDS ARE ARE ti PAID WN THe YEA tT OF THE ASSURED, thus aiding 
them to pay itary P 











WELLS, FARGO & COU. 
mY. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
8% Broadway 


N.Y. 
Dew: HAL +1 TO CALIFOR. OREGON AND THE SANDWICH I8 
LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of the Sih and of month. 
Exchange on Oregon, 


and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all mes. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
= COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 
and Abroad. ; 








ag Pee wenea, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 





R. RICMARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 





J, W- MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
aN 


CATARACT WASHINC MACHINE. 
Exhibition and Salesroom removed to No. 404 Broadway. 
BAST SIDE NEXT ABOVE BROOME 
ONLY vane MACHINS THAT STANDS THE TEST OF USE. my 4 
am weet ons — deonlanmmparedinaies clothing. Housekeepers are invited 
all and try for themselves. peroRs, G19, G14, :AXD'§16. ’ 
SULLIVAY & HYATT, 
Proprietors and renneeeteyins. 
-B.B.—Wholesale orders received at our office, 64 BEEKMAN. STREET. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE. 


Bur ruins, a0, 4 Siro ee acre sa ra cna ee OU, s haririciad 


THOMAS H, BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 

Steen ioe 
CORDIAL BLIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 

Ar oy! RIcr008 romig CORDIAL, remap ABED 5 J tag | BEST Mayne gig ht SOM ag 











and 
Sugviei eaten ee 
wa DELLUCI&.CO., . 
DISPENSING ‘COHEMis.c, 


may be paid pana es or pte a when the policy is for life, 


and the annual premium amounts to $49, or , from 40 to 50 per cent. may, for the first 

five years, be paid by notes. 

#... insured may visit Europe in first class vessels, without extra charge, at all seasons 
"Policies will be 


granted payable at death, 4 on attaining any guested age, by which he 
ogee the benedit of » ofa es jena and Life ee ore be combined. a 
Annai enables persons of advanced age to realize a 
Conpeny grants very large 
N. D. MORGAN, President. 


aka Wu bols i M. D. "Tuedical Examiner. 
REYNOLDS & VAN SCHAIUK, Attorneys and Counsel. 





METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 AY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


THIS COMPANY RAYTEO A CASH CAPITAL SRCERDED BY 
panies, continues to insure all kinds of person- 


ships in cargoes, on terms as low as are Pc psy 
ol Pistont With the So the security Ste of Paint the insured. teyer, findret ching. and oll. 
bottles for $i Small 


hee oy) talloines thins 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 





TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 
CATTLE PLAGUE. 


A PREVENTATIVE IS OFFERED, 
SO SURE AND SO SUCCESSFUL, 








That administered to disinfected Cattle is a sure Preventative. 
WE DO NOT ADVERTISE THIS AS A CURE. 
BUT WE DO CLAIM FOR IT THE POWER OF 
Preventing the Disease 
FROM SPREADING EVEN ON THE SAME FARM. 


PRICE: 
PACKAGES OF 20 POWDERS.........0...0ce0ecccteveeeecos $1 00 
PACKAGES OF & POWDERS.... 
PACKAGES OF 100 POWDERS 


With Fall Directions. 





ADDRESS, 
J. M. PEARSON & CO, 
54 GREAT JONES S8T., New York, 
Dr. J. H. RAE’S 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC REMEDIBS, 
FOR PILES, RHEUMATISM, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, FITS, 
AND FEMALE DISEASES. 
J. 3. RAB'S 
Dowa Town Consulting Ofice, 
54 GREAT JONES 8ST, 


DR. 


UPTOWN OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
72 WEST 22d STREET. 


GUANO. 


were WOULD ¢ CALL THE ATTENTION OF py Ra a PLANTERS AND 
to the article which we have on hand 


FORTY PER CENT. LESS THAN F PERUVIAN Me AM, 4 





and which we — 5] LaLa an roi af to =o Guano or fertilizer ever imported or manufactur- 
ed in this oer 7 Ww WHBB, of Now York, from Jarvis’ 
B Bakees’ 14 in the = SOUTH obrid OCEAN,” aad is sold 


gen and pure 
of oar ‘oat prominent Farmers, aud on onal 
altaral Ch and found to contain (as will 
“BONE PHOSPHATE OF Lime AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 


aad other animal organic matter, emis pmmcnio sulialent to produce inmotion abun- 
. Itean be freel, 


dant crops, besides substantially enriching the soil. y 

of burning the Ryn ery hs aay Pm ag pe ii asf te case with some ater 
tilizers ; retaining a great ee of mois'ure to grow yo te 
dition, and as experience has proved FREE oF INSECTS. For orders in 5 in oay quantity 
(which will be promptly attended to) or pampnhiets contai: analyses 
and tests of farmers, apply to 


JOHN B. caRprt. eet 
No. 58 South Street, corner of Wall 8t.. New York City. 
GUNS! GUNS!! GUNS!!! 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 19 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS I 





G &e., 
ULL ASSORTMENT OF GUNS OF THE BEST MAKERS. SOLE AGENTS 
A ite Nee ieee ie for WiLLL 4M GREENER’S CELEBRATED LAMINA iY 


Sg ig 


ro no bo irae of silver. 


pottles for inflamed wiyen earache and burhe only 8 conte. 
acts like a charm. Try it! Prepared by P.@ G. Vord. No. 36 East Broad 


ROGER'S CITRATE OF MAGNESIA, IN POWDER. 





vv HASKELL’S eres 


Hi F 





Jossra B. Vannum, Maxzrm Bares, Jr., Gizzerr 8. Breceuan, 

LaonaRp APPLEBY Dopiey B. PULLER, Joux C. Hexpenson,’ | Ts wick headechi tious ueon a RY rigs pipes Bd 

Paep’x H. Woxcorr, Cuanzes L. Vose, Lo PREEMAN, sant to if ance affords tam diate after eating oe {risking 

Wis K. Srrone, Wanrren Deiano, Jr., Epwarp Macomssr, kn etooomion: substitute te for Saraiogs : s costing driok. “Mothers 

Moana TATLO8. pra EY 5 b Smed eos 5 Cane, bare te te ihren, 10, fio. wondicionl nt Broperiles ry 7 Staring i ie of Maguesia. "Ask for 
le ARNUM, JT., On! cents per 

ed ‘o ; ? ; cng G ar, ™ pte HOGER S, in Powder, aud iuee nee. 2 aly 26 per boule. For sale by 

Gueravos A. Conover, Bowzs R. Molivaine 


EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. ’ 





H®s4re DEPENDS ALMOST ENTIR“#LY UPON THE STAT 
of the bieod. If the vialising fluid which pervades every Sonne, momeeeenaes 





uP EAB A ey er teak art rr oe 


disenee, sik crest be the comer aabeeks ucll the aanee to ah ~ ermanent 
ess OU’ e 
relief can be expected. Lt tise erie as Sowwfal health restocieg erepertias of Bante 


the germ of disease, and ibe 





coors generally, R32. THE FOLLOWING . Fan vaLiovs CURE BY Sifeee Harem: 


WAY’S Ointment ia this city :— Gardenei 


ca, emer, To 
lane, to whom we refer for the truth or this statement, was 





a. ©. voman SONS. 82 Park Row, New York. 
CPLEEE Raaptor fee wit 


BEGEMA oe eee a ag 
nN botany tet eaon 


and scal tions on the arms, which were totally paralyz. 
‘medical advice without the slightest benefit 











FRENCH 
635 Broadway, 3 doors below Bleecker St. 


) HD Stetipare'and prepared from frea 


seeaeg tag S11 and 796 Broadway. 


Cod Liver Oil, war-| w. rouxs, 7 
~ 





YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIETORS, 
- OFFICE, NO, 16 BEEKMAN STREET; 





